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PRIZE SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EDITOR 


The letters in answer to THE CRITIC'S call for ideas continue to pour in, and 
since the paragraph that appeared in this place last month they have taken on a 


more critical tone. 


While many of the writers think that THE CRITIC ts the best 


of all magazines as it stands, there are others who point out places where it could 
be improved. We like praise,—as who does not ?—but we also like criticism and 
suggestion, and we hope to have much more of both before Fuly rst, when the 
contest will be closed. See particulars in advertising pages at back. 





As this number of THE CRITIC goes 
to press the death of Richard Henry 
Stoddard, in his seventy-eighth year, 
is announced. Mr. Stoddard was the 
last of his immediate family. His son 
Lorimer died first; soon after, about a 
year ago, his wife passed away, and 


now he is gone. His health has been 
very precarious for some time past, and 
those who were nearest him say that 
he prayed for death. He knew that it 
was near and he wanted it over. Mr. 
Stoddard has lived a full life, but one 
that has had more sadness than joy in 
it. He has never had the recognition 
that his poetry should have brought 
him, and he has always, until a short 
time before his death, been obliged to 
work hard, and often in unsympathetic 
directions, for his daily bread. He 
was, however, brave to the end, and 
held on to his courage beyond the en- 
durance of most men. His friend of 


a lifetime, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
and his friend of a younger generation, 
Ripley Hitchcock, were at his bedside 
when he died. 


2 

Mr. Hitchcock, who has recently be- 
come the vice-president of A. S. Barnes 
& Co., has been engaged for some time 
with Mr. Stoddard in arranging the 
latter’s ‘‘Recollections, Personal and 
Literary,” for publication. The book, 
which will have an introduction by Mr. 
Stedman, will be published by Messrs. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. in the fall. I wish 
to extend my congratulations to this 
firm on having Mr. Hitchcock as one 
of its members. His record as a dis- 
coverer of authors and a suggester of 
popular books generally is not second 
to that of any literary adviser in Am- 
erica. There is no reason why in his 
new position he should not add to his 
laurels. 





CopyriGHT, 1903, By THe Critic Company 
Enterep at New Rocue ue, N. Y., Post Orricz as Szconp-CLass MATTER. 
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COLONEL PRENTISS INGRAHAM 


Colonel Prentiss Ingraham, the au- 
thor of ‘‘The Girl Rough Riders,’’ has 
had a wide experience not only in the 
field of journalism but in the field of 
war. He served in the Civil War, the 
Mexican War against the French, under 
Juarez, he fought with Austria against 
Prussia, and drew his sword for Crete, 
Abyssinia, and Cuba. He has had a 
life full of thrilling adventures, and he 
only has to look back over his own ex- 
periences to get ample material for his 
stories. 
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Messrs. Forbes & Company, the pub- 
lishers of Mr. S. E. Kiser’s ‘‘Love 
Sonnets of an Office Boy,”’ tell me that 
they were written long before Mr. 
Irwin’s ‘‘ Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum”’ 
were printed, so that they could not 
have been inspired by the latter book. 
I am glad to have an opportunity of 
settling this question of imitation. 


Mrs. Frank R. Stockton has prepared 
for ‘‘The Captain’s Toll Gate,”’ Mr. 
Stockton’s posthumous novel, which 
the Appletons will publish about June 
Ist, a memorial sketch in which she 
says: 


In regard to the present story, ‘‘ The Captain’s 
Toll Gate,” although it is now after his death first 
published, it was all written and completed by him- 
self. No other hand has been allowed to add to or 
totake from it. Mr. Stockton had so stronga feel- 
ing upon the literary ethics involved in such mat- 
ters that he once refused to complete a book which 
a popular and brilliant author, whose style was 
thought to resemble his own, had left unfinished, 
Mr. Stockton regarded the proposed act in the 
light of a sacrilege. The book, he said, should be 
published as the author left it. Knowing this fact, 
readers of the present volume may feel assured that 
no one has been permitted to tamper with it. Al- 
though the last book by Mr. Stockton to be pub- 
lished, it is not the last that he wrote. He had 
completed ‘‘ The Captain’s Toll Gate,” and was 
considering its publication, when he was asked to 
write another novel dealing with the buccaneers, 
He had already produced a book entitled ‘* Bucca- 
neers and Pirates of our Coasts.” The idea of 
writing a novel while the incidents were fresh in 
his mind pleased him, and he put aside ‘‘ The Cap- 
tain's Toll Gate,” as the other book, ‘‘ Kate 
Bonnet,” was wanted soon, and he did not wish 
the two works to conflict in publication. 


London is to have a new halfpenny 
daily paper for women. Paris already 
has one; it now remains for New York 
to follow suit. 


> 4 

“‘The Religious Message of Robert 
Louis Stevenson,” by John Kelman, is 
announced by the Revells. Mr. Kel- 
man is a young Scotch clergyman, who 
has been spoken of as the legitimate 
successor of the late Henry Drum- 
mond. This is said to be particularly 
true in regard to his influence among 
college students. He addresses a large 
audience of enthusiastic undergradu- 
ates of the University of Edinburgh 
every Sunday evening. 


I understand that Miss Margaret 
Anglin will begin her career as a star 
in the dramatization of ‘‘Lady Rose’s 
Daughter.’’ It is also said that Miss 
Barrymore may be Julie le Breton. 


s 





s 








THE LATE RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 
(Sketched from life at Sag Harbor, L. I., by Ernest Haskell) 
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President Roosevelt is rejoicing in 
the possession of a convenience which 
has been denied to all his predecessors 
in the White House—namely, a literary 
workshop where he can secure seclusion 
and freedom from interruption if he 
desire. The provision of this ‘‘den’’ 
is the outcome of the recent recon- 
struction of the Executive Mansion, 
and the apartment which has been thus 
utilized was formerly the Cabinet room 
and is consequently richer in historical 
associations than any other portion of 
the Presidential mansion. The walls 
of the President’s new study are of a 
restful neutral tint, and the immense 
portrait of George Washington which 
hangs above the Colonial mantel is 
perhaps the most conspicuous object 
in the room. The desk which serves 
as the President’s writing-table is one of 
the most interesting heirlooms in the 
White House. It is constructed of 
timber which formed a portion of Her 
Majesty’s ship Resolute, sent to the 
Arctic regions in 1852 to search for 
the remains of Sir John Franklin. The 
ship was abandoned in 1852 but was 
discovered the following year by an 
American whaler, towed into an Amer- 
ican port, and later restored to the 
British Government. The desk was 
made by order of Queen Victoria in 
1881 and presented to the Executive 
Mansion. 
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The President spends in his new 
study most of the time he has for read- 
ing and practically all of the intervals 
set aside for the fragmentary literary 
work in which he continues to indulge, 
and it may be noted in passing that 
he finds more time for each of these 
pursuits than would be supposed could 
be spared by the highest official of the 
nation. President Roosevelt has been 
all his life a most omnivorous reader. 
In the days which he spent in the saddle 
on his western ranch, and later during 
periods of almost continuous railroad 
travel, President Roosevelt has always 
made it a rule to have some book close 
at hand for perusal during odd mo- 
ments, and this same practice has been 
continued since he took up his residence 
at the White House. The President is 
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also»known as one of the most exten- 
sive patrons of the Library of Con- 

gress. Indeed, no previous President 

has ever sent to this institution lists of 

books so lengthy as are those called 

for by the requisitions now brought by 

the messenger from the White House. 

The President is constantly consulting 

not only the latest authorities upon 

subjects which interest him, but also— 
original editions and manuscripts which 

can, of course, be obtained only at the 

Library of Congress. 


2 


Although President Roosevelt’s lit- 
erary work—in the strictest interpre- 
tation of the phrase—has been confined, 
since he entered the White House, 
largely to the preparation of prefaces 
for certain books and other similar 
labors of love, it is known that his heart 
is still in the work, and he has a number 
of times during the past year spoken to 
friends of the interest with which he 
looks forward to the task of writing the 
history of Texas, an undertaking upon 
which he hopes to enter after he retires 
from the Presidency. Although Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has prepared little 
manuscript for perpetuation in book 
form, he has expended much time and 
effort in the preparation of his messages 
to Congress and his public addresses. 
In literary composition, as in every 
other line of endeavor, President 
Roosevelt is a very rapid worker. He 
employs dictation to a greater extent 
than any of his predecessors, but some 
of his manuscript is penned with a fine- 
pointed fountain pen. It might be 
supposed that if there was in the coun- 
try any literary man free from nervous- 
ness it would be President Roosevelt, 
but nevertheless there are certain petty 
annoyances that ‘‘get on his nerves.”’ 
One of these is the clamor of the tele- 
phone bell. Much of the President’s 
writing is done in the afternoon or 
evening, for the reason that the morn- 
ing hours must needs be given up to 
callers. A favorite time for writing is 
in the hours just before midnight. 


7 1 
A clever lady, a mother by the way, 
says in a letter to the Lounger: “I 





Copyright, 1903 by Waldon Fawcett, Washington, D. C. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT HIS DESK IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


Photo by - ; is Waldon Fawcett, Washington, D. C. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S NEW DEN” 
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think I could write an answer to Mr.” 


Roosevelt’s tirades on the wickedness 
of small families. He ought at least to 
introduce a bill to pension those who 
have large ones and nomoney. People 
who are well off are always so ready to 
urge the virtue of expensive duties.’’ 


7 4 

Mr. Will N. Harben, whose portrait 
is here given, has risen to his present 
position by painstaking rather than 
through any direct inspiration. His 
first book, which I had the pleasure of 
accepting for a publishing house I was 
then ‘‘reading’’ for, was called ‘‘ White 
Marie,” and was a story of a Southern 
girl who had been brought up as a 
white girl before it was discovered that 
she had black blood in her veins. It 
was a pretty good story for a first story, 


MR. WILL N. HARBEN 





but it did not meet with any very great 
success; it proved, however, to Mr, 
Harben that his calling was that of a 
writer, and he has stuck at it ever since, 
and has now, if all reports be true, re- 
ceived the public recognition that he 
was looking for. ‘‘The Substitute” is 
the title of his latest novel. 


It is a little curious that the man who 
has written the modern ‘‘Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac’”’ (I refer to the ‘* Letters 
of a Self-Made Merchant to His Son’) 
should be the editor of the paper that 
Franklin founded and edited. There 
is more of ‘‘Poor Richatd’s’’ incisive 
wit and illuminating wisdom in this 
book than in any book of its kind that 
has been written in this generation. 
That a man as young as Mr. Lorimer 
should be able to deal out 
such wise saws and modern 
instances seems almost in- 
credible. The book, as 
every one knows, has had a 
remarkable success in this 
country, and is now repeat- 
ing its American success 
in Engiand. The London 
papers that come to my 
desk are filled with praise of 
it and also filled with quota- 
tions from its pages. The 
Academy deciares that ‘“‘ it 
is a triumph that such a 
book should leave the reader 
a good taste in the mouth 
and a sense of moral ex- 
hilaration.’” The success of 
this book in England only 
goes to show that good 
horse-sense is understood by 
all people. Its appreciation 
is not, as is generally sup- 
posed, confined to America. 
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It seems that Mr. Lorimer 
got his experience of pork- 
packing ethics in the es- 
tablishment of Mr. Philip 
D. Armour in Chicago. After 
graduating from Yale he ac- 
cepted a position in the 
Chicago packing-house, and 
there he became thoroughly 
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imbued with the business ideas that journalism, without any definite pros- 
bristle from every page of his book. pects before him. After working as 
The pork-packing business, however, a journalist for several years he was 


Photo by Miss Ben-Yusuf 
MR. GEORGE H. LORIMER 


did not appeal to the esthetic side discovered by Mr. Curtis, proprietor of 
of his nature, and he threw down an the Ladies’ Home Journal and of the 
unusually well-paid position to get into Saturday Evening Post, who made him 
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editor of the latter paper, and it was 
for its columns that he wrote the 
\ /‘ Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
‘His Son.’’ Mr. Lorimer has been 
an unusually successful editor. He 
has given his paper a unique position. 


Photo for Tue Critic by 


poem, ‘‘The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
has brought him before the public, is a 
son of the late Steele Mackaye, one of 
the best-known of American play- 
wrights and managers. Young Mackaye 
(I am safe in calling a man of twenty- 
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MR. PERCY MACKAYE 


It is American to the backbone,—not 
the rampant, spread-eagle American; it 
is a solid, sensible American spirit that 
pervades its pages. 


Mr. Percy Mackaye, whose dramatic 


eight young), was born in New York 
City, and graduated from Harvard 
University. He was one of six at the 
University who delivered commence: 
ment parts, his speech being ‘‘The 
Need of Imagination in the Drama of 











To-Day.’’ He has sup- 
lied some of this need 
in ‘‘The Canterbury Pil- 
grims.’’ Soon after leav- 
ing Harvard Mr. Mackaye 
married and _ lived abroad 
for two years, studying 
art in Rome and languages 
in Leipzig. Since his re- 
turn to New York he has 
been writing plays. Mr. 
Sothern accepted ‘‘ The 
Canterbury Pilgrims’’ and 
put it in rehearsal, but 
after taking a great deal 
of pains with it he de- 
cided that it was not just 
the vehicle that he needed 
and forfeited his option. 
Now Miss Amelia Bing- 
ham has purchased it and 
proposes bringing it out 
early next season. Miss 
Bingham is not to act in 
the play herself, but in- 
tends to produce it as a 
manager. Mr. Mackaye 
can congratulate himself. 
For a man of his age to 
nave a play accepted by 
two actor- managers is 
an unusually encouraging 
sign. 
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Miss Anna Alice Chapin 
is perhaps the youngest 
American author whose . iii 
books have any real value. —_ Photo by 
When Miss Chapin wrote 
her ‘‘Wonder Tales from 
Wagner” she was not more than six- 
teen years old. Before she was 
twenty she had published four books. 
Within a few months, since she ar- 
rived at that mature age, she has 
published a volume of short stories 
called ‘‘ Discords.”” Like the work 
of most young authors, the stories 
in ‘‘ Discords’’ are of a rather pes- 
simistic nature, but there is no deny- 
ing that they show talent. Miss 
Chapin only needs judicious encourage- 
ment to make her a writer of a high 
quality. ‘ 
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Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 
MISS ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 

Mr. Walter Pulitzer is about to pub- 
lish a collection of his don-mots and 
epigrams under the title of “‘Raps and 
Rhaps-Oddities.’’ Mr. Pulitzer comes 
of a journalistic family. He is the son 
of Albert Pulitzer, who founded the 
Fournal, atid a nephew of Joseph Pu- 
litzer, proprietor of the World. He is 
editor and also proprietor, I believe, of 
the American Tit-Bits, a weekly jour- 
nal inspired by its London namesake, 
but a great improvement upon that 
successful periodical in typographical 
appearance. 
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MR. RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Mr. Pinero wishes me to explain that 
the article by him on “‘Stevenson as a 
Dramatist,” published in the April 
number of THE CRITIC, was written as 
a‘ lecture, and delivered before the 
Members of the Philosophical Institute 
of Edinburgh. Advance sheets of the 
lecture were furnished THE CRITIC by 
Mr. Pinero’s agent in this country. 


a 

Mr. Ralph Henry Barbour was born 
under the shadow of Harvard Univer- 
sity, but he was educated elsewhere. 
When only nineteen years of age he 
became a reporter on a Boston paper, 
but his career there was short. Later 
he went to Denver, still as a reporter, 
and while picking up local items he 
picked up much experience. He was 
born in Cambridge in 1870,‘and in Igo1 
he returned to hisoldhome. Although 
Mr. Barbour is in his early thirties he 
has written six books. ‘‘The Half- 
Back,”’ published in 1899, is the best 
known. ‘“‘The Land of Joy,’’ which 
ran through the Ladies’ Home Fournal, 
and is now published in book form, has 
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already attracted flattering attention. 
Mr. Barbour writes a quick breezy, 
style, no doubt the result of his early 
newspaper training—an admirable train- 
ing, by the way, for the literary career. 


aw 

This portrait of M. Imlay Taylor is 
proof positive that the bearer of that 
name is a woman. There has been 
some doubt in the minds of reviewers 
throughout the country, and this au- 
thor’s books have been referred to as 
the work of Mr. M. Imlay Taylor. The 
name is, one must admit, rather mis- 
leading. Imlay as the Christian name 
of a woman is unusual, but it is distinc- 
tive, and the bearer of it may be sure 
that there will not be others writing 
over it, as in the case of a number of 
popular authors, among them Mr. 
James Lane Allen, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, both of whom have literary 
namesakes, 
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Mr. Francis Grierson, an essay by 
whom is published in this number of 
THE CRITIC, is one of the cleverest 
of the present generation of English 
essayists. He has all the brilliancy- of 
Mr. Chesterton without his eccentrici- 
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Washington, D. C, 
MISS M. IMLAY TAYLOR 
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ties. Mr. Grierson has had aremarkable 
career. He has travelled extensively 
on the continent of Europe, and met, 
in the course of his travels, with the 
most interesting men of letters living 
at that time, among them Dumas, who 
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two little volumes of essays that he has 
published, ‘‘The Celtic Temperament” 
and ‘‘Modern Mysticism,’” have re- 
ceived most extraordinary praise from 
the reviewers, but the public has not 
yet risen to them. 


Russell & Sons 


MR. FRANCIS GRIERSON 


remarked on their first meeting: ‘‘You 
are very young; with your gifts you 
will find all doors open before you.” 
This, unfortunately, has not proved 
true. Mr. Grierson has not yet re- 
ceived the appreciation from the read- 
ing public that his work deserves. The 


The introduction to ‘‘The Celtic 
Temperament ’’ is in the nature of an 
autobiography. Mr. Grierson tells us 
that until 1889 he was ‘‘a wanderer 
through the world with a knapsack 
filled with ornaments which none cared 
to look at.’ He had to wait twenty 
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years, every month of which was “‘re- 
plete with some form of hard work, 
rude experience, mingled success and 
failure, and trials of every description,’’ 
before he had any recognition at all: 
He sat at Tolstoy’s feet in Russia, he 
studied Wagner at Bayreuth, in short 
he went to fountain-head for all his 
sensations. I cannot but think that if 
Mr. Grierson goes on writing as clever 
essays as those I have read he will 
be sure to receive the recognition that 
such writing compels sooner or later. 
I take great pleasure in introducing 
him to an American audience. His 
work was first called to my attention 
by Miss Edith M. Thomas, who became 
acquainted with it during her recent 
sojourn in England. Miss Thomas 
has a sure scent for real literature, and 
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in Mr. Grierson’s work she finds that 


desirable quality. 


Miss Edith Wyatt’s new book, ‘‘ True 
Love,” came out while the young au- 
thor was in hospital, suffering from 
the after-effects of a fall she had in 
Switzerland last summer, when travel- 
ling with Miss Ida Tarbell of Standard 
Oil: fame, and others of the McClure 
group of writers. Fortunately she is 
now recovering and ready to meet with 
a laugh those who find fault with her 
for giving the most sentimental of titles 
to the most unsentimental of books; 
for “ True Love,” whileacompletenovel, 
is of the same order as Miss Wyatt’s 
first short sketches. After writing, 
music is probably Miss Wyatt’s passion. 
But she would rather write than eat. 
She wrote to a friend 








MISS EDITH WYATT 


(From a sketch by Miss Blanche Ostertag) 
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recently : 


When a journalist says, ‘‘I 
must go away and write,” every 
one acquiesces. But they know 
that what I write does n’t have 
to be printed to-morrow, so they 
will not accept any such excuse 
from me. And it would n’t be 
polite to say I'd rather go away 
by myself and write, than chat 
or lunch with them. 


> 7 4 


I have the privilege of 
presenting to the readers 
of the Lounger a copy 
from the type-written 
manuscript of Miss 
Helen Keller’s preface 
to the new edition of the 
story of her life. This 
new edition is printed in 
American Braille by Mr. 
E. E. Allen of the Penn- 
sylvania Institute for the 
Instruction of the Blind. 
Mr. Allen has the repu- 
tation of being the most 
progressive teacher of 
the blind in America. 
It is he who is printing 
especially for Miss Keller 
such plays of Shake- 
speare as have not been 
printed for the blind be- 

















fore. She needs them 
in her course on Shake- 
speare at Radcliffe, and 
Mr. Allen intends that 
she shall have them. 
This little preface was 
written by Miss Keller’s 
own hands on her type- 
writer. Such changes 
as were made in it were 
done by a friend at her 
dictation. 


DEAR FRIENDS :—I am writ- 
ing you a few lines as a preface 
to the story of my life that is 
to be placed under your fingers. 
I feel the strong bond of sym- 
pathy between us. We have 
many of the same obstacles to 
contend with and the same dis- 
couragements. My own work 
has grown more difficult with 
the years, and now my daysiare 
one long effort to perform 
faithfully the tasks they bring, 
I try always and fail often ; 
but each time I feel more firmly 
the might of the soul that is 
master of circumstances, 

I see with joy new proofs of 
what the blind are capable of 
doing. Do we not all know 
of blind persons who have 
wrought a task, given utterance 
to a thought that has filled 
the heart with new courage, 
or shown by some victory that 
they can fight by the side of 
their more fortunate comrades 
in the forefront of the battle? 
Nothing can crush the human 
soul. Take away a man’s hearing, and we have a 
Beethoven, Close his eyes, and Homer sings ‘‘ the 
tale of Troy divine.” Put him behind iron bars, 
and you have *‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Make his 
limbs useless, and the eloquent voice of a statesman 
sinks deep into the ears of men and fills them with 
awe. It does not matter where we are so long as 
we have light in our hearts, and make our dark 
ways ring with the music of burdens cheerfully borne 
and tasks bravely fulfilled. 

We are like a forest that has been cut down and 
has growr. again, The branches are more vigorous 
than before. We rise, we know the sky. They 
say that life is a closed book to me. One critic, 
who would rob me ever of my sensations, doubted 
that I could feel the sun, and I believe he thought 
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MISS SULLIVAN READING TO MISS KELLER 





A. Marshall, 1902 


others felt it for me! But if indeed I had so little 
share as that in the life of others, it would still be 
true that 


‘* The least flower with a brimming cup may stand 
And share its dewdrops with another near.” 


oe 


Miss Myrtle Reed, the author of 
“Tove Letters of a Musician,” a book of 
sentiment, and ‘‘ The Spinster Book,”’ 
a volume of gentle cynicism, will soon 
issue an historical novel, ‘‘The Shadow 
of Victory.” It deals with the romance 
of Fort Dearborn, the little trading 
post on Lake Michigan which was the 
beginnings of Chicago. 
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MR. GEORGE CRAM COOK 


Mr. George Cram Cook, the author 
of ‘‘Roderick Taliaferro,”’ was born at 
Davenport, Iowa, October 7, 1873. 
Mr. Cook was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of lowa in 1892, being his class 
poet and having the honor also of be- 
ing appointed a Fellow in English. 
Coming East, he won his A.B. at Har- 
vard in 1893, at the early age of nine- 
teen. During the course of a year 
and a half abroad he studied at Heidel- 
berg and at the University of Geneva. 
From 1895 to 1899 he taught in the 
English Department of the University 
of Iowa. He has had an adventurous 
career. In 1896 he volunteered for the 
Grecian army in its little war against 
Turkey, but his services were not ac- 
cepted. Two years later he enlisted 
for the Spanish War in the soth Iowa 
Regiment, U.S. B., serving as private 
and corporal. The regiment did not 
reach Cuba, but Mr. Cook wrote a his- 
tory of his military company entitled 
**Company B of Davenport’’; a record 
of ‘‘inglorious conflict with typhoid- 
fever microbes in camp.” In 1897, 
with Charles Eugene Banks, of Chicago, 
Mr. Cook wrote a play calied “Hampton 
Roads.”” This the authors afterwards 
turned into a novel, “‘In Hampton 
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Roads,” its background being the battle 
between the Merrimac and Monitor. 
He joined the Chicago Press Club. 
He married Miss Sara Herndon Swain 
of Chicago in May, 1902, and went 
to Stanford University in September, 
1902, where he is now teaching Eng- 
lish. : 
2 


Mr. Richard P. Greaves, the author 
of ‘‘ Brewster’s Millions,’’ is a native of 
Fond du Lac, Wis. He began writing 
when he was an undergraduate at col- 
lege, and while studying law turned 
out a number of stories. They were 
not particularly clever, and were never 
printed, but that did not discourage 
him. He went on writing short stories, 
and finally he wrote ‘‘Brewster’s Mil- 
lions, which was, as I understand, 
instantly accepted. Mr. Greaves is 
now very glad that his earlier work did 
not see the light of print. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s new romance 
is founded on the life of Mary Queen 
of Scots. The story will be published 
serially before it is printed in book 
form. Mr. Hewlett has been at work 
on this romance for a number of years. 





MR. RICHARD P. GREAVES 














The College of the City of New 
York is to be congratuated upon its 
new President, Dr. John H. Finley, 
late of Princeton University. Dr. Fin- 
ley is a young man and a worker. He 
belonged to that little group of deter- 
mined and enthusiastic young men of 
the Middle West, of whom Mr. S. S. 
McClure is one. Before he went to 
Princeton, Dr. Finley was the President 
of his Alma Mater, Knox College. He 
was only twenty-eight years of age 
when he was offered that presidency, 
and it goes without saying that he was 
the youngest college president in the 
country. When achair of politics was 
established in Princeton University he 
was at once invited to fill it, and there 
he remained until he was offered the 
presidency of the College of the City 
of New York. It is hardly necessary 
to say that Dr. Finley will ‘‘do things” 
while he is president of that venerable 
and honored institution. 


a 

Hervey White, author of ‘“‘ Differ- 
ences,’’ *‘ Noll and the Fairies,” etc., is 
still rusticating at Bear Clove Farm, 
near Woodstock, N. Y., and planning 
in his idle hours some sort of co-opera- 
tive society of writers, artists, and 
craftsmen. Such societies possess a 
peculiar attraction for him. He’ has 
already assisted at the organization and 
dissolution of groups of a similar type 
and has a namt already picked out for 
the one as yet unborn; z. ¢.; ‘‘The 
House of Ygdrasil,”” Y gdrasil -being the 
mythic Norse tree of life and learning. 
When it arrives it may either have his 
farm or camp out in an>unused:church, 
as some of his friends did Jast summer. 

It would cost Mr. White little regret 
to offer up his farm on the shrine of 
co-operation—if he does’ not get rid of 
it in the meantime. His comrade; the 
Boer captain whom he calls ‘*Fritz,"’ 
has recently married, and the erratic 
writer is ready to yield ‘his roof-tree to 
the wedded pair and take to a wander- 


ing life again. After all, he says; ‘“‘A- 


house means too much responsibility. 
It is easier and freer to be a gipsy.”’ 


. = 
When Mrs. Roswell Field definitely 
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admitted writing “‘The Russells in 
Chicago,” some little stir was felt in 
circles of the city, The little book had 
been ascribed to vafious’ persons and 
claimed by as many more. The one 
thing perfectly clear, was that. the au- 
thor knew from the inside the, society 
of which.she wrote with so little dis- 
guise. Lily Naylor was génerally re- 
pe asa transparent mask for Rose 
Taylor (Mrs. Hobart Chatfield-Taylor). 
Swami Vivekenanda, the Fortnightly, 
the Little Room, Mrs. Potter Palmer’s 
and Mrs. Coonley-Ward's. drawing- 
rooms were equally recognizable. 

Mrs. Field is described as “a small, 
dark, vivacious woman, a Roman-Catho- 
lic in religion, as becomes ler semi- 
Spanish blood, and with the large black 
eyes and abundant black. hair also 
thereto appertaining.”” Mr. Roswell 
Field, her husband, contributes the 
column called *‘Lights and Shadows’’ 
to the Chicago Evening Post, and has 
written several books, both alone and 
in collaboration with his wife or with 
his brother, the late Eugene Field. 


2 


A reader of this department of THE 
CRITIC, who has a mania for collecting 
curious information, sends me this 
gruesome note: 

It may not be generally known that 
the late Dr. F. Stockton-Hough, of 
Trenton, N. J., who left a valuable 
medical library in several languages, 
had a fancy for bindings made of hu- 
man skin. He owned at least six books 
thus bound. One of them, ‘*Catalogue 
des Sciences Médicales, Bibliotheque 
Nationale & Paris” (1857-73), is a 
large, very thick quarto, half bound 
in skin from the back of a man. The 
texture is quite coarse and does not 
even suggest human skin. On the 
fly-leaf of a second book, ‘‘Cowper 
on Impregnation”’ (1789), the owner 
wrote: “‘ Bound in leather tanned from 
the skin of the thigh of Maria L., 
affected with encysted trichine, who 
died of consumption in the Philadel- 
phia Hospital. She was an_ Irish 
widow, aged twenty-eight years.” 


** Maria L.’’ furnished the binding for 
another book also: 


**Das Buch der 
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Liebe, oder das Geschlechtsleben in 
seinem ganzen Umfange.” A valuable 
private library in New York contains a 
fourth book, presented by Dr. Stock- 
ton-Hough to the owner. This third 
piece of the leather-tanned skin of 
Maria L. is Barles’s ‘‘ Parties de la 
Génération.’’ ‘‘ Recueil des Secrets de 
Louyse Bourgeois,’’ the famous French 
midwife, a 12mo, is the fifth book, also 
bound in the skin of Maria L. The 
sixth, Drelincourt’s ‘** De Conceptione 
Adversaria,” a 12mo, is half bound in 
tattooed skin from the wrist of a man 
who died in the Philadelphia Hospital. 
Dr. Stockton-Hough tanned the skin 
himself in every case. That taken 
from the back, where the muscles are 
well developed, is coarse-grained; that 
from the thigh resembles pig-skin so 
much that the novice could not call it 
correctly by name. These books are 
now in the Medical Library of the Phila- 
delphia Hospital, of which the Stock- 
ton-Hough collection is now a part. 


Mr. William Young, whose admirable 
poem, ‘‘Philistine and Faddist,’’ was 
printed in the May number of THE 
CRITIC, has asked me to state that the 
first line was printed incorrectly. In 
THE CRITIC it read: 


Samson, what wealth amd recompense was thine ! 


It should have been: 
Samson, what wealth of recompense was thine ! 


The proof sent to Mr. Young to read 
did not reach him; hence the error. 


2 
A correspondent writes to call my 
attention to a curious case of parallelism 
in the lines of two poets. In Scribner's 
for May, in a poem entitled ‘‘A Far 
Cry,” by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, the 
first stanza is as follows: 


*T is a far cry to youth, O my soul, 
*T is a far cry to youth ! 

Though the years have flown onward unheeding, 
Through gladness and travail and ruth, 

*T is a far cry to youth, O my soul, 
*T is a far cry to youth ! 


The Critic 


In a published volume of her poems, 
‘‘Fair Shadowland,”. Miss Edith M. 
Thomas has a poem called ‘‘A Far Cry 
to Heaven,’’ in which the refrain of 
each stanza runs: 


*T is a far cry to Heaven, my soul, 
Oh, a far cry to Heaven! 

“Is there not,” writes my correspond. 
ent, ‘‘a strong suggestion that Mrs. 
Dorr’s ‘Far Cry ’ is an echo of memory, 
an unconscious plagiarism from Miss 
Thomas’s ‘Far Cry to Heaven,’ which 
was published at least ten years ago?’’ 

No doubt, but I will answer for it that 
the plagiarism is entirely unconscious. 
Mrs. Dorr is too true a poet to have to 
go to others for her inspiration. She 
may have read Miss Thomas’s poem, 
and she may not. Unconscious plagi- 
arism is of very common occurrence. 


2 


Stratford-on-Avon does not seem to 
be over-grateful for Mr. Carnegie’s gift 
of alibrary. PerhapsI should not say 
just this; the town may be grateful 
enough for the library, but it is not 
grateful to Mr. Flower, the ex-mayor, 
and the corporation of the town, who 
are tearing down a house next to 
Shakespeare’s birthplace, and of the 
same period, to erect the library build- 
ing on its site. Miss Corelli, Miss 
Terry, and others have Written appeals 
to the papers to prevent this sacrilege, 
but have been unable to move the 
stony-petalled Flower. By the time 
this paragraph appears in print the 
house may have been destroyed. This 
seems a pity, and if I were in Mr. Car- 
negie’s place I should tell Mr. Flower, 
and the gentlemen who form the cor- 
poration of the town, that unless 
they put the library somewhere else I 
would withdraw my gift. It is a thou- 
sand pities to destroy the Shake- 
spearian flavor of an old Stratford 
street. There certainly must have 


- been» other places where the library 


could have been erected. 


OOOOOQOOOCOOOO0O0O 
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and Letters 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


POE NOT AS BLACK 


EDGAR ALLAN POE is the most in- 
teresting and picturesque figure in 
American letters; Hawthorne comes 
next; Whitman follows. These three 
great writers struck out on original lines 
and made their own audiences. Of the 
three, Poe is decidedly the most pictur- 
esque because of his weaknesses and 
his misfortunes. He has had numerous 
biographers: some who have seen no- 
thing in him that was not to praise, 
others who have blamed him beyond 
his deserts, and still others who have 
looked upon his life and work from the 
cold standpoint of the calm and critical 
mind. To write of Poe properly, it 
seems to me, one should have sym- 
pathy with the man, not necessarily 
foolish sentiment, but thorough ap- 
preciation of his work and keen sym- 
pathy with his misfortunes. 


I 
AS HE WAS PAINTED 


The most recent contribution to 
Poe literature is two volumes of ‘‘ Life 
and Letters’ * by Professor James A. 
Harrison of the University of Virginia, 
Poe’s Alma Mater. As far as tempera- 
ment goes, no one could be less like 
Poe than Professor Harrison. At the 
same time his cast of mind leads him 
thoroughly to appreciate and sympa- 
thize with this famous and defamed 
writer. Professor Harrison is the editor 
of the ‘* Virginia’ edition of Poe’s 
works, recently published. Tlrough it 
is not long since we have had a most 
interesting and valuable study of Poe 
by Professor Richardson of Dartmouth 
College, Professor Harrison’s ‘* Life 
and Letters” fills an important niche. 


Pa ee 
eraeenene Laman of Bilis sere ys a 
Harrison. ‘2 vols. Illustrated. Crowell. fem Te 

Crrric is indebted to Messrs. Crowell & Co. be the: ilee- 
trations in this article. 
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He gives a new portrait of Poe, painted 
after original and painstaking research 
and the accumulation of important 
material from heretofore inaccessible 
sources. Professor Harrison justifies 
his biography by recently discovered 
letters and facts which substantiate 
many things and disprove many others. 
Through inquiry and correspondence 
with Poe’s still surviving contempo- 
raries, new light has been thrown on 
the poet’s early and middle life. Many 
important articles that have appeared 
in the periodical press during the last 
ten years have been drawn upon in the 
making of this volume. 

The letters, which form a volume by 
themselves, are now for the first time 
collected. They are not all ‘‘unpub- 
lished,’’ but many of them are virtually 
unknown, for they have been printed 
in out-of-the-way places and were only 
unearthed by the most diligent re- 
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search. This volume of letters from 
Poe and to Poe taken by itself would 
almost stand as a biography. 

In his introduction Professor Harri- 
son says: 


The story of Poe’s life has been subject to so 
many errors, popular fallacies, and editorial mis- 
statements that a true and unbiased account of it is 
difficult to set forth, The present volume is the 
result of much delving among original material and 
first-hand sources. The effort throughout has been 
to present the man as he was, neither deified by 
over-admiring friends nor vilified by over-zealous 
enemies. 


Poe’s autobiographic ‘‘ Memoran- 
dum,” found among Dr. R. W. Gris- 
wold’s papers, is printed from the 
original manuscript through the cour- 
tesy of Mrs. William M. Griswold. Its 
inaccuracies are brought out by Pro- 
fessor Harrison in an editorial note. 
Professor Harrison opens his biography 
by quoting a letter written by Poe 
when he was twenty-five years old to 
his life-long friend, Kennedy, then 
a young author, afterwards Secretary 
of the Navy under President Fill- 
more. As Professor Harrison con- 
siders this letter an epitome of Poe’s 
whole career, it is worth quoting: 


BALTIMORE, MD., November, 1834. 

Dear Sir: I have a favor to beg of you which 
I thought it best to ask in writing, because, sin- 
cerely, I had not courage to ask it in person. [| 
am indeed too well aware that I have no claim 
whatever to your attention, and that even the 
manner of my introduction to your notice was at 
the best equivocal. Since the day you first saw 
me, my situation in life has altered materially. 
At that time I looked forward to the inheritance 
of a large fortune, and, in the meantime, was in 
receipt of an annuity for my support. This was 
allowed me by a gentleman of Virginia (Mr. 
Jno, Allan) who adopted me at the age of two 
years (both my parents being dead), and who, 
until lately, always treated me with the affection 
of a father. Buta second marriage on his part, 
and I dare say many follies on my own, at length 
ended in a quarrel between us. He is. now 
dead, and has left me nothing. I am thrown en- 
tirely upon my own resources, with no profes- 
sion and very few friends. Worse than all this, 
I am at length penniless, Indeed, no’ circum- 
stances less urgent would have induced me to. 
risk your friendship by troubling you with my 
distresses. But I could not help thinking that 
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if my ‘situation was stated—as you could state it,— 
to Carey & Lea, they might be led to aid me with 
a small sum in consideration of my MS. now in 
their hands. This would relieve my immediate 
wants, and I could then look forward more confi- 
dently to better days. At all events, receive the 
assurance of my gratitude for what you have already 
done. Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
EDGAR ALLAN PoE. 


There have been many statements as 
regards the time and place of Poe’s 
birth, but Professor Harrison states 
with emphasis that he was born in 
Boston, January 19, 1809. His parents, 
who were strolling actors, though his 
father was of excellent family, were 
playing in Boston when little Edgar 
was born. As Professor Harrison 


facetiously puts it: 

“‘At length a stop—in Boston—came 
to the wanderings; January 19, 1809, 
pee Poe did not appear, but Edgar 

id!’’ 


Chari 





Although the Poes spent their time 
in wandering up and down the country, 
from New England to New Orleans, 
they belonged to the better class of ac- 
tors and were highly respected not only 
by their friends but by the public. 
They died leaving their three little 
children unprovided for. Edgar was 
not more than two years old. Pro- 
fessor Harrison finds this notice in 
going over the files of a Richmond 
newspaper: 


Died, on last Sunday morning, Mrs. Poe, one of 
the actresses of the company at present playing on 
the Richmond boards. By the death of this lady 
the stage has been deprived of one of its chief orna- 
ments ; and to say the least of her, she was an 
interesting actress, and never failed to catch the 
applause and command the admiration of the be- 
holder.—Znguirer, Dec. 10, 1811. 


When Mr. Allan adopted the little 
Edgar Poe he was not then a man of 














wealth; the fortune of which he died 
possessed, came to him later; but he 
was in easy circumstances always, and 
the child, though not brought up in 
luxury, was brought up in comfort. 

Mr. Allan sent Poe to school and 
finally to the University of Virginia. 
Mr. Tucker, who was his intimate 
friend at the university, describes the 
poet at this period of his life as ‘“‘rather 
short of stature, thick, compactly set, 
but active and expert in all the athletic 
and gymnastic arts.”’ 

After leaving the university and be- 
fore he went to West Point, Poe had 
already begun his career asa writer of 
prose and verse. One of his poems, 
printed in the. Yankee .and . Boston 
Literary Gazette, is called. ‘‘The Ma- 
gician,’’ and, curiously enough appears 
in no collected edition of Poe’s works. 
It is given in full by Professor Harrison. 
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After Poe’s quarrel with his adopted 
father, Mr. Allan, he was thrown upon 
his own resources, and, like many men, 
when they have nothing a year, he 
married. Virginia Clemm, who was 
his cousin, was not more than twelve 
years old when Poe married her. He 
was twenty-six. Poe removed to Rich- 
mond, because the Southern Literary 
Messenger was published there, to 
which he was a contributor and finally 
its literary editor. He was engaged at 
a salary of $520.00 a year, which was 
increased to $800.00, and finally to 
$1000.00, because of extra work that 
he did. Poe was beginning to com- 
plain of ill health, the cause of which 
one finds in a letter from Mr. White, 
the proprietor of the Literary Mes- 
senger, who wrote: ‘‘No man is safe 
that drinks before breakfast; no man 
can do so and attend to business 
properly.” Professor Harrison thinks 
that Poe had contracted this unfor- 
tunate habit of morning potations 
either from the delicacy of his consti- 
tution or from the hereditary ‘* blue 
devils’? from which he suffered. In 
a letter to his friend Kennedy, Poe 
wrote at this time: 


I am suffering under a depression of spirits such 
as I have never felt before. I have struggled in 
vain against the influence of this melancholy ; you 
will believe me when I say that I am still miserable, 
in spite of the great improvement in my circum- 
stances. . . . I am wretched, and know not 


why. Console me—for you can. But let it be 
quickly, or it will be too late. Persuade 
me to do what is right. . . Urge metodo 


what is right. 
peace of mind hereafter, 


Fail not, as you value your 


Kennedy rose to the occasion, and 
by his letters kept his friend in good 
form for a time. 


In the early stage of the Richmond period the 
Poes seem [writes Professor Harrison] to have kept 
house and taken boarders, borrowing money from 
Kennedy and the Poe family to establish them- 
selves, The evil habit of borrowing began to grow 
on Poe in spite of the abundant support his 
Messenger connection gave him, One is loath, 
however, to believe that there was any sharp prac- 
tice connected with it. 


Although Professor Harrison is bound 
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to admit that Poe drank and was ad- 
dicted to drugs and stimulants, it was 
only at irregular intervals and under 
strong temptation. 

Professor Harrison’s biography of 
Poe is made on interesting lines. It is 
not merely the study of his character 
or a continuous story told in his own 
language. He draws from all sources 
and weaves in his quotations as part of 
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his story. The consequence is we have 
a most interesting and valuable book 
made particularly entertaining because 
of its variety. As I have already 
shown by quotation, Professor Harrison 
does not pretend to say that Poe was 
guiltless of all the charges brought 
against him, but he believes that he 
had the extenuating excuse of tem- 
perament and heredity. 


THE REHABILITATION OF THE CARLYLES 


These two volumes* contain a col- 
lection of hitherto unpublished letters, 
with an introduction by Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, F.R.S. The books 
are embellished with numerous illustra- 
tions in lithography and photogravure 
from heretofore unreproduced originals. 

One would have supposed that Mr. 
Froude had exhausted the supply of 
Carlyle material, but evidently he had 
not, for no letters in the published 
volumes edited by him are any 
more interesting than those to be 
found in these two new volumes. 
The editor of the latter cannot 
conceal the bitterness of his re- 
sentment towards Mr. Froude for 
putting Carlyle in a false light be- 
fore the public. He is loath to 
admit that Froude had any ma- 
licious motive in what he did, but 
prefers to think that it was his 
flagrant inaccuracies and foolish 
jumping at conclusionsthat caused 
the trouble. Sir James Crichton- 
Browne’s introduction covers 
more than eighty pages and is a 
direct arraignment of Froude. 

When Froude edited his vol- 
umes of Carlyle letters, he se- 
lected the letters of Mrs. Carlyle 
which were of the greatest literary 
merit, leaving those of a more do-’ 
mestic nature unpublished, and it 
is these that are about to appear. 
My recollection of the letters that 
Froude published is that they were 
of a decidedly domestic nature, for 


*“ New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 


a With an introduction by Sir James Crich 


fog ot he Tllustrated. $6. 
THE Carr fs indebted to Mr. John Lane for the 
illustrations in this article, 


I distinctly remember accounts of 
house-cleaning, especially the cleaning 
of beds, which seem to have given Mrs. 
Carlyle a good deal of trouble. These 
new letters contain more of domestic 
details, among which spring cleanings 
play an important part. There are 


things, however, to be found here 
which have a decided literary value. 
Carlyle is now coming into his own. 





MISS JANE WELSH 
From the miniature by K. Macleay, R.S.A. 
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MRS. CARLYLE’S BIRTHPLACE, HADDINGTON 


New. editions of his books are being 
published, and he is regarded more as 
he was during the first years of his 
London life than a few years after his 
death. He was scarcely cold in his 
grave when a breeze of detraction 
sprang up, ‘‘rising in the following 
years into a whirlwind of condemna- 
tion that threatened to sweep away his 
name and his works into a limbo of 
contempt.” The cause of this extra- 
ordinary collapse in the public estima- 
tion of Carlyle was, according to his 
present editor, the result of the Froude 
volumes of reminiscences and letters. 
They depicted Carlyle in his darkest and 
least amiable moods, ignoring the bright 
and genial side of his nature and showing 
him up as he was only on rare occasions. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne finds it 
almost impossible to believe that 
Froude contemplated or foresaw the 
evil he wrought. Froude was, in his 
latter days, Carlyle’s closest friend and 
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most effusive disciple. 
He literally sat at the 
feet of the Sage of 
Cheyne Row for years. 


He began [says Sir James] 
with Hero-worship and ended 
in a state of Demoniacal pos- 
session. At first he abjectly 
prostrated himself before Car- 
lyle as before one immeasur- 
ably his superior ; at last he 
constructed a patched and re- 
pulsive mosaic representing 
him asa gruff and grotesque 
monster, 


In order to under- 
stand Froude’s treat- 
ment of Carlyle, Sir 
James thinks it neces- 
sary to look into the 
character of Froude, 
and an examination of 
that reveals that his in- 
tellect, capacious and 
well polished as it was, 
had the trick of dis- 
torting the impressions 
madeonit. He rarely 
saw the true meaning 
and intent of any mat- 
ter that he studied, 
but wrested facts from their exact shape 
and nature and made them conform to 
his prepossessions and fancies, while 
he colored them beyond recognition. 
‘‘There has never,’’ says Sir James, 
‘*been a prominent English author who 
has been as frequently and as flatly 
contradicted, or who has taken his 
critical chastisement more meekly.”’ 

Sir James wonders that Carlyle, with 
his quick discernment and passion for 
truth, should have made Froude his 
principal literary executor. When he 
did so, he was old and had but few 
friends though many worshippers. 
Though Froude knew better, he got it 
into his head that Carlyle had ill- 
treated his wife, and that his life after 
her death was one long-drawn-out re- 
morse. From the moment that this 
idea got possession of Froude’s mind he 
set himself, ‘‘with the narrow assidui 
of a special pleader, to bolster it up,” 
even going so far as to publish letters 























that Carlyle had posi- 
tively declined to have 


published. Not only 
did he omit more than 
half the letters which 
Carlyle had collected, 
but he substituted, 
with disastrous conse- 
quences, for that por- 
tion of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
journal prepared by 
Carlyle, another por- 
tion, of a very different 
nature, prepared by 
himself. 

For Froude’s mis- 
portraiture of Carlyle, 
Sir James finds the 
explanation in his ‘‘con- 
stitutional inaccuracy, 
flamboyant tendencies, 
and proneness to pre- 
conceived ideas.” 
Froude thoroughly re- 
alized the harm that he 
had done himself as well 
as the Carlyles by the 
publication of the rem- 
iniscences and letters. 


I know personally [writes 
Mr. Alexander Carlyle] that 
this was the case, for I met him frequently at 
the time, He confessed that the reception the 
reminiscences had met with was altogether unex- 
pected by him. I believed, and believe, that in 
publishing these private papers he simply made a 
mistake in judgment, and was not actuated by any 
ill feeling against Carlyle. For some time after the 
appearance of the reminiscences and the reviews of 
the book he was in a state of deep dejection and 
apparent contrition, so much so that meeting him 
as I did more than once I could not but feel sorry 
for him. 


This contrition, according to Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, was suddenly 
transmuted into virulence when Mrs, 
Alexander Carlyle published in the 
Times of May 5, 1881, her uncle’s 
(Thomas Carlyle) solemn injunction 
(which Froude had suppressed) against 
the publication of that paper in the 
reminiscences entitled ‘‘Jane Welsh 
Carlyle.’’ 

Froude seems to have misunderstood 
the whole situation in regard to Car- 
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CRAIGENPUTTOCK 


lyle’s marriage. He alleges that Car- 
lyle dragged Miss Welsh down from 
her own rank in life, and made a 
**menial servant” of a woman ‘‘who 
had never known a wish ungratified for 
any object that money could buy. 
He had seen the rich of the land at 
her feet, and she might have chosen 
amongst them at pleasure.”” As a 
matter of fact, Mrs. Carlyle’s father was 
a country doctor. He made a small 
income, which was largely absorbed in. 
paying by instalments for Craigenput- 
tock, so his household was conducted 
on economical principles. One servant, 
at eight pounds per annum, did the 
most of the work. The rest was done 
by Mrs. Welsh and her daughter. A 
good deal of money, for the time and 
place, was spent on Jane’s education, 
but there was no pampering, no spoil- 
ing, no luxury. Nor were the rich 
young men of the land prostrated at 
her feet, In marrying Carlyle she did 
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MRS. CARLYLE AND NERO 
From a photograph by Tait, 1854 


as well as most young girls of her posi- 
tion. The alleged drudgery of her 
early married life at Craigenputtock 
Sir James Crichton-Browne thinks as 
mythical as the injury to her health. 
She always had a servant and whatever 
outdoor work she did was in a dilet- 
tante way. She rode horseback with 
her husband every fine morning, gath- 
ered flowers in the afternoon, and read 
the classics with him in the evening. 
In the latter years of her life Mrs. 
Carlyle was more or less of an invalid 
and suffered from insomnia. Like her 
husband, she was addicted to exces- 
sive tea-drinking, and she constantly 
smoked cigarettes at a time when that 
practice was less common among Eng- 
lish ladies than it is to-day; conse- 
quently her nerves gave way, and as 
Carlyle’s nerves had given way long 
before, it may easily be imagined. that 
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their life was not all one of nectar and 
ambrosia. They had their Kittle differ- 
ences, but never anything serious, and 
no one can read the letters in this book 
without believing in the great love that 
these two remarkable people had for 
each other. 

Froude writes a great deal about 
Carlyle’s remorse expressed to him 
after the death of Mrs. Carlyle, but it 
was only the remorse of a sensitive man 
looking back over the past and think- 
ing of the many little things that he 
might have done for his wife’s happi- 
ness which he had .not done. As a 
matter of fact he really had nothing 
with which to reproach himself. 


Mrs. Carlyle’s letters are most de- 
lightful reading. She is as outspoken 
in these here published as in the ones 
published heretofore. She speaks of 
the novelty of the life at Craigenput- 
tock — the novelty of its comfort and 
pleasure — which would seem to prove 
that what Froude said about the menial 
work was all moonshine. 

The letters are not all written to 
Carlyle. Some of them are to women 
friends, others to members of her hus- 
band’s family. There is an amusing 
one written to Carlyle, who was visit- 
ing the lord bishop of St. David's at the 
time. She describes a visit from Dar- 
win, who she says was much out of 
humor with Harriet Martineau. It 
seems that a fund of £1300 had been 
collected for her, and the first thing she 
did was to get a silversmith’s list and 
mark off £100 worth of plate that she 
wanted. 


Certainly Harriet is going all to nonsense with 
her vanities. Now she will probably be quite angry 
with these men, who have done so much for her, 
because they refuse to comply with her whim. 


In another letter she writes of ‘‘ Har- 
riet:”’ 


I forgot to tell you I saw her the day before I 
left Liverpool—the picture of rude, weatherbeaten 
health. Of course she was all bustle, and we were 
only a short time together; but there was not a 
word about animal magnetism. Her eloquence 
was chiefly directed against lion hunters, who tor- 
mented her existence at the lakes. 




















Mrs. Carlyle could be as sharp with 
her pen as with her tongue when she 
chose to be. She writes to Carlyle: 


Yesterday evening I dined at the H——+s’; din- 
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pension of £200 a year after all? Peel has stated 
his intention of recommending him to Her Gracious 
Majesty, and that is considered final: ‘‘ 4 chagu’ 
un selon sa capacité/!” Lady Harriet told me that 
he wanted to marry; ‘‘ must have a woman to live 
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ing there is like sea-sickness: one thinks at the 
time one will never encounter it again, and then 
the impression wears off, and one thinks perhaps 
one’s constitution has undergone some change, and 
this time it will be more bearable. 


In this same letter she writes: 
Did you know that Alfred Tennyson is to have a 
e 


beside ; would prefer a lady, but—cannot afford 
one; and so must marry a maid-servant.” Mrs. 
Henry Taylor said she was about to write him on 
behalf of their housemaid, who was quite a superior 
character in her way. 


As Tennyson did not marry until 
1850, and then a lady of as high social 
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position as his own, he evidently had 
no use for Mrs. Henry Taylor’s superior 
housemaid. 

He who imagines that all of the good 
things about the Carlyles have been 
published will find when he begins 


turning the pages of this book that he 
had made a very great mistake.. Not 
only are the letters valuable for the sake 
of their writer, but they have an ad- 
ditional interest and value on account 
of the annotations made by Carlyle. 








THE DEAD GARDEN 


BY JOHN ALBERT MACY 


How came my garden dead 

That was abloom before ? 

A winter cold athwart the summer bore 
And killed the roses red ; 

They will be red no more, 
For where they grew a bramble grows instead. 


A garden past the lane 

Still flowers beneath the sun. 

A step beyond the gate and it is won ; 
But here I must remain 

And ask why Fate has done 
This woe to all whereof my heart was fain. 


For in yon garden dwells 

No half-imagined scent 

Of perfume lingering where a woman went, 
No sound, like far-off bells, 

Of yesterday’s content, 
No symbol that of joy and sorrow tells. 


Here ’mid the grasses brown 

The press of silent feet ; 

A wanton vine that climbs an empty seat ; 
Ah, memory, the crown 

Of loneliness complete !— 
There blows a wisp of lace torn from a gown. 
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By EDWIN M. NORRIS 


IT would be strange enough if, with 
the development of a comparatively 
small college into a university of fore- 
most rank—not foremost, perhaps, in 
the number of its students or the mul- 
tiplication of courses and short cuts to 
degrees, but foremost in distinctively 
pure learning as differentiated from 
practical learning,—it would be strange, 
indeed, if this development were not 
accompanied by some sort of an in- 
crease of influence and a greater degree 
of activity in the affairs of their time, 
on the part of the graduates of such an 
institution. At any rate there is an 
unusually large number of Princeton 
graduates, at the present time, who 
are writing various sorts of literature. 
It would, perhaps, be too much to say 
that the present dominant characteris- 
tic of Princeton is literary. The im- 
pulse given to the college by McCosh 
was too many-sided to admit of dog- 
matic characterization in this or that 
direction; himself a philosopher, his 
influence was largely philosophic, but 
it was scientific too. The fact is Mc- 
Cosh aimed to educate men before 
theologians, scientists, or philoso- 
phers. And if the stimulating effect of 
his great character and abilities now and 
then produced a distinctly literary man, 
it was only an illustration of the vital 
interdependence of literature and life. 

Obviously these remarks refer only 
to Princeton men who came under the 
direct influence of the late President 
McCosh. If one were to attempt to 
write of all literary Princetonians, he 
would have to go back to almost the 
oldest living graduate — back to the 
venerable Parke Godwin of the class of 
1834 and Charles Godfrey Leland * of 
the class of 1845, and he would find 
almost a continuous list of more or less 
literary Princetonians, from them down _ 
to the present time. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that most of the members of the 
Princeton faculty who write literature 
were students under Dr. McCosh. 

* Mr. Leland has died since this article was written. 


All Princeton professors write some- 
thing or other; the same is true in 
a less degree even of the instructors. 
The output of text-books and treatises, 
scientific and otherwise, is not*dimin- 
ished. But are these things not re- 
corded and filed away in a thousand 
reference libraries, where the busy 
world may find them out, if it ever 
should have the time and inclination ? 
This is about members of the Princeton 
facuity who write literature—Wilson 
in history and statecraft, van Dyke in 
poetry and the short story, Wyckoff in 
sociological experiments, and the other 
Princeton names one sees in publishers’ 
announcements. 

Prof. Walter A. Wyckoff never was, 
is not now, and never expects to be, a 
tramp—not even a make-believe tramp. 
This he has repeatedly said, though, as 
he also says in his last book, *‘A Day 
with a Tramp and Other Days,’’ he 
has become accustomed to references 
to his ‘‘tramp days,’’ and is known 
among the undergraduates of his uni- 
versity as ‘Weary Wyckoff.” ‘‘It was 
in the character of a workingman,’’ 
writes Professor Wyckoff, ‘‘and not as 
a tramp that I began, in the summer of 
1891, a casual experiment by which I 
hoped to gain some personal acquaint- 
ance with the conditions of life of the 
unskilled laborer in America.” 

It was this interesting experiment— 
the university man becoming a wage- 
worker—that gave Mr. Wyckoff ma- 
terial for the books that have made 
him known. He was only twenty-six 
years old when he entered the ranks of 
the workers (having been born in Main- 
puri, India, in 1865). Three years be- 
fore (1888), he had been graduated 
from Princeton University. He had 
remained one year at Princeton as a 
post-graduate student, and had been 
to Europe for study ‘and travel. 

His experiences with the wage-earn- 
ers lasted from 1891 until the beginning 
of 1893. Then he travelled some more, 
going around the world twice and mak- 
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ing a special study of Japan and the 
Chinese ports. And Professor Wyck- 
off is particularly well informed on the 
parts of the far East that have been so 
much in the newspapers during the past 
two or three years. Returning to 
Princeton in the fall of 1894, Mr. 
Wyckoff spent another year in gradu- 
ate study, and was then appointed 
Lecturer in Sociology in the university. 
In 1897 he was elected to an assistant 
professorship in political economy, and 
this chair he now holds. His courses 
in economics with the juniors, seniors, 
and graduate students are, of course, 
enriched by his uncommon first-hand 
experiences. 

During his summer vacations Profes- 
sor Wyckoff has continued his travels, 
so that there are few countries with 
which he is not more or less acquainted. 
The summer of 1899 he spent in Green- 
land as a member of the Peary Auxil- 
iary Expedition, out of which came his 
article on ‘‘ Arctic Highlanders,’’ pub- 
lished in Scribner’s, which are to be 
followed by additional articles on hunt- 
ing big game in Canada. His two 
volumes, ‘‘The Workers,” which em- 
body his wage-earning experiences, 
have gone into several editions. ‘‘A 
Day with a Tramp and Other Days’”’ 
contains five additional sketches touch- 
ing Mr. Wyckoff’s experiences among 
laboring men, which were not de- 
veloped in his former books. He is 
also contributing to Scribner's a series 
of essays on how American competition 
is affecting laborers abroad. 

Professor Wyckoff has been very 
much sought after by the lecture 
bureaus, chiefly on account of his 
“‘experiment in realism.” And he is 
constantly delivering addresses in vari- 
ous parts of the country. He is spend- 
ing this year in England, collecting 
data for a series of articles on English 
industrial conditions. 

President Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D., is becoming better 
known for his historical writings than 
for his contributions to the literature 
of political science. Yet he is an his- 
torian without the intention of being 
an historian. Which suggests an in- 
teresting chapter in the biography of a 
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scholar whose career has been 


quite 
unusually and usefully successful. It 
was not as a teacher, nor as a writer, nor 
in any sense as an academic educator 
that President Wilson planned his life 
when he was graduated from Princeton 
in 1879. His aspirations pointed to- 


ward a public career. To that end he 
studied law at the University of Vir- 
ginia for two years, then began the 
practice of his profession in Atlanta, 
Georgia, as a door to politics. After 
two years of legal practice, however, 
he realized that his best means of in- 
fluencing politics was by writing and 
teaching, so he turned aside from the 
allurements of a public life—and now 
he is lecturing to the largest classes in 
Princeton University. 

In preparation for his academic and 
literary career President Wilson spent 
three additional years at Johns Hop- 
kins University, where he received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. His 
first academic engagement was as Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Econ- 
omy at Bryn Mawr College (1885-88); 
his next, at Wesleyan University in 
a similar chair (1888-90); and for 
the past thirteen years he has been 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Poli- 
tics in his alma mater, Princeton Uni- 
versity. The facts that twice a week 
more than three hundred students 
hear his lectures in jurisprudence, that 
an increasing number of Princeton 
graduates are entering the legal profes- 
sion each year, also that Princeton 
graduates take a high standing in law 
schools, and later in their professions, 
may serve to indicate the wide influ- 
ence President Wilson has been exert- 
ing for some years on the affairs of his 
time. Any Princeton graduate who has 
sat under the teachings of President 
Wilson knows that he is a public man 
in the largest sense; that he is not a 
mere theorist ; that he keeps constantly 
in touch with affairs, and that he bases 
his conclusions on known experiences. 
And, incidentally, that he believes that 
no complete philosophy of politics can 
be written, for the very obvious reason 
that there is and can be no complete 
experience on which to base conclu- 
sions. His students know, too, that 
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President Wilson is not a preacher, but 
that he endeavors to inculcate high 
ideals by means of illustrative data. 

As an early result of President Wil- 
son’s desire to influence public affairs 
by writing and teaching, rather than 
by participation therein, came his well- 
known books on “‘ The State’’ and 
‘‘ Congressional Government.’’ But 
notwithstanding the notable success of 
these works, President Wilson was not 
satisfied with them. So, as a means 
of developing his thought in the philos- 
ophy of politics, he took up the writing 
of history. Thus he has come to be 
known as an historian, whereas his his- 
torical writings are to him only a minor 
thing—a means to the largerend. His 
great work is still to come. Yet who 
that has read his “‘Life of Washing- 
ton’’ or his ‘‘ History of the People of 
the United States’’ will regret that he 
turned to history as the great school 
of politics? And that he has made ex- 
cursions into other fields, and given us 
such books as ‘‘ Mere Literature, and 
Other Essays’’? 

President Wilson was born at Staun- 
ton, Va., December 28, 1856, and is 
therefore in his forty-seventh. year. 
He received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Lake Forest College in 
1887, from Tulane University in 1898, 
from Johns Hopkins University in 
1901, and from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1902; and the degree of 
Doctor of Literature from Yale Uni- 
versity at its recent bicentennial cele- 
bration. In addition to his. writings 
already mentioned, he is the author 
of ‘‘A Study in American Politics,” 
‘Elements of Historical and Practical 
Politics,’ *‘Division and Reunion,”’ 
‘‘An Old Master, and Other Political 
Essays,” etc. 


President Wilson was the orator on © 


the occasion of Princeton’s sesquicen- 
tennial anniversary. His Inaugural 
Address, delivered last October, sup- 
plements that oration and has been 
accepted as a classic definition of 
Princeton’s position in higher education. 


Sing a song together, boys! we'll sing it loud and 
clear; 


Sing it with a hearty will and voices full of cheer : 


— 
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Sing it as we used to sing way back in Freshman 
year, 
While we were marching thro’ Princeton. 


Nassau! Nassau! Ring out the chorus free, 
Nassau! Nassau! Thy jolly sons are we ; 
Cares shall be forgotten, all our sorrows flung 
away, 
While we are marching thro’ Princeton. 


Well the old Triangle knew the music of our tread, 
How the peaceful Seminole would tremble in his 
bed ! oh Site 
How the gates were left unhing’d, the lamps with- 
out a head, 
While we — etc. 


These rollicking verses, familiar to 
many generations of Princeton men, 
are sung by the undergraduates of to- 
day with quite as much spirit as when 
they were first composed by Henry van 
Dyke in the early seventies. To grad- 
uates of Princeton the “‘ Triangle Song” 
brings always a cheerful recollection. 
But to the general reader its chief in- 
terest, no doubt, lies in the fact that it 
was one of the spontaneous lyrics of 
the youth of a writer who has since 
won distinction in many kinds of liter- 
ature. 

One of the busiest men in Prince- 
ton is the Rev. Henry van Dyke, 
D.D., LL.D. He is busy because he 
likes to be busy. And his unusual 
versatility gives him abundant oppor- 
tunity to be busy. It is only a little 
over three years since Dr. van Dyke 
resigned his New York pastorate and 
returned to his alma mater as Murray 
Professor of English Literature. He 
has entered into the life of the college 
with a hearty zest. Besides his notable 
lectures to the seniors, on the English 
poets and prosists, and his constructive 
courses with seniors and graduate stu- 
dents, on the development of prose 
forms, he frequently speaks before 
the undergraduates as the University 
Preacher in Marquand Chapel, or for 
the Philadelphian Society, or at some 
other university occasion. Also he is ° 
fond of entertaining the students’ liter- 
ary clubs, such as the Monday Night 
(seniors) or the Fortnightly (juniors 
and sophomores), at his home, Avalon, 
in Bayard Lane; and in addition he 
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frequently lectures and preaches out of 
Princeton. 

In his classroom work Professor van 
Dyke aims above everything else to 
encourage and stimulate and guide the 
students in their reading. His courses 
are very popular with the seniors, and 
the members of the lower classes look 
forward to them as no small part of the 
good things reserved. for their last year 
in college. And Professor van Dyke 
takes great delight in these lectures to 
young men, and is wont to say that he 
has never had a more encouraging and 
stimulating audience to talk to than his 
Princeton classes. 

But with all his academic work, Pro- 
fessor van Dyke still finds time to con- 
tinue his literary labors. Witness the 
two notable collections of stories pub- 
lished during the last two years, “‘The 
Ruling Passion’’ and ‘“‘ The Blue 
Flower.’’ It is interesting to note, in 
this connection, the impression Dr. van 
Dyke made on at least one under- 
graduate by one of these books. Here 
are some encomiastic phrases from a 
review of it which appeared in Zhe 
Nassau Literary Magazine : 


Indeed, as. regards sustained power of the most 
musical expression ; a certain characteristic and ex- 
quisite sense of humor and the pathos of all life ; 
mastery of vivid~character sketching in outline ; 
nobility of atmosphere, subtle craftmanship, and 
the thrilling portrayal of the elemental passions of 
simple humanity, this author must stand to-day 
pre-eminent in American letters. These 
eight stories constitute an important event in litera- 
ture, of which America may well be proud. This 
book has fulfilled its purpose triumphantly in ex- 
hibiting, with power, passion, and the highest art, 
the ascendancy of a primal impulse over many 
diverse lives. We predict that this volume will 
soon justify its title by becoming the ruling passion 
with greater literary America, 


Dr. van Dyke himself, as his in- 
timate friends know, has never been 
able to decide which of his books he 
likes best. But, as his friends also 
- know, he is not satisfied with any of 
them. And he never writes to order. 

Henry van Dyke was born in Ger- 
mantown, Pa., in 1852, the son of the 
Rev. Henry Jackson van Dyke, D.D., 
and was graduated from Princeton in 
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1873. Also, he was graduated from 
the Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1877. He then studied in Germany 
for two years. His first pastorate was 
in the United Congregational Church 
at Newport, Rhode Island, where he 
remained four years; then for seven- 
teen years he was: pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York, till 
he came to Princeton in 1900. Mean- 
time he was the Harvard University 
Preacher for three years. In 1896 he 
was chosen to write the Memorial Ode 
on the occasion of the sesquicenten- 
nial celebration of his alma mater, and 
the result was ‘‘The Builders,” which 
some critics think is his most notable 
achievement. The honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon 
him by Princeton in 1884, by Harvard 
in 1893, and by Yale in 1896. And in 
1898 Union gave him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. _ A short time before 
he became Professor of English Liter- 
ature at Princeton, he was elected a 
trustee of his alma mater, which, of 
course, he resigned upon becoming a 
member of the faculty. A year or two 
before coming to Princeton Dr. van 
Dyke was called to a similar chair in 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. van Dyke is best known for his 
distinctively literary works, but “‘The 
Reality of Religion,’’ ‘‘The Story of 
the Psalms,”’ “Phe Gospel for an Age 
of Doubt,”’ ‘“The Gospel for a World 
of Sin,’’ and ‘‘Straight Sermons to 
Young Men and Other Human 
Beings,’’ constitute a series of popular 
theological works quite independent 
of his successes in pure literature. 
And Tennyson was wont to say that 
van Dyke’s ‘‘Poetry of Tennyson”’ 
was the best appreciation of his art. 
Dr. van Dyke, by the way, has re- 
cently finished the manuscript of a new 
edition of Tennyson, in collaboration 
with David Laurance Chambers, As- 
sistant in English at Princeton. 

It is not necessary to add the titles of 
such works as ‘‘The First Christmas 
Tree,’’ ‘‘The Christ-Child in Art,” 
‘‘Ships and Havens,” and ‘‘The Lost 
Word,”’ to emphasize the versatility 
of this poet-critic-essayist-novelist-edu- 
cator-lecturer-piscator-pulpiteer, 
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Professor George McLean Harper, 
whose ‘‘Masters of French Litera- 
ture,’’ published by the Scribners, has 
been receiving quite unusual praise, is 
known chiefly to the reading public by 
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his critical writings, such as the essays 
in this volume. But he is known also 
to his intimate friends to possess 
special talent as a story teller. And 
though he has written very little in the 
way of fiction, those who know him 
well hope that he will soon commit to 
print some of the thrilling romances 
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which he is accustomed to spin for their 
delectation on a winter’s evening. 

Mr. Harper is a fellow-townsman 
and personal friend of Mr. Robert 
Bridges, of Scribner's Magazine. They 
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were born and grew up opposite each 
other in Shippensburg, Pa. ; they both 
obtained their college training at 
Princeton, Mr. Bridges having been 
graduated in 1879 and Mr. Harper in 
1884; then they were on Scribner's 
Magazine together for two years (1887- 
1889). 
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After being graduated from Prince- 
ton, Mr. Harper joined the staff of the 
New York 77ibune ; later he studied in 
Germany, Italy, and England—and he 
has been to Europe half a dozen times 
sincethen. In 1889, after his editorial 
experience with Scrzbner’s, Mr. Harper 
came to Princeton as instructor in 
French and Italian; his success as a 
teacher was assured from the start. 
So much so, that after two years as an 
instructor he was appointed an Assist- 
ant Professor in the Romance lan- 
guages, and three years later, a full 
Professor in the same department. 
Meantime his interest in English liter- 
ature had not abated; he had gone in 
a great deal for Wordsworth and the 
nature poets; besides he had written 
somewhat. So that when Professor 
Bliss Perry left Princeton to accept the 
editorship of Zhe Atlantic Monthly, Mr. 
Harper was elected his successor as 
Holmes Professor of Belles Lettres and 
English Language and Literature, the 
chair held so long by the late beloved 
Dean Murray. He has continued his 
classes in Italian, which, even with the 
increased work of a full professorship, 
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he is loath to relinquish, being devoted 
to the literature of that language. 

In the chair of English, he lectures 
to juniors and seniors on Shakespeare, 
the English drama before Shakespeare, 
seventeenth-century non-dramatic liter- 
ature, etc. 

Professor Harper contributed three 
things to the Library of the World’s 
Best Literature—-the essays on Frois- 
sart and LaFontaine, and the legend 
of the Holy Grail, the latter being the 
theme of his thesis for the doctorate of 
philosophy, conferred by Princeton in 
1892. He has edited many French 
texts; also he wrote the account of the 
Princeton Sesquicentennial in 1896, 
which is published in the monumental 
work which preserves the doings of 
that notable event. 

He has contributed sundry critical 
essays to the magazines, but it was his 
**Masters of French Literature” which 
first made him well known beyond the 
pale of Princeton. This is a collection 
of critical essays, seven in number, 
concerning which Prof. Edward Dow- 
den has written: ‘*I can say with a good 
deal of confidence and entire sincerity 
that it is the best study of Sainte-Beuve 
to be found in English, and indeed I 
do not know where in French in an 
equal space so much is to be learnt, 
and learnt with so much intellectual 
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pleasure.” And Frederic Harrison Also-about this time he revised the late 
says: ‘‘It seems to me one of the very Prof. Alexander Johnson’s ‘*‘ History of 
best sketches of French literature that the United States,” and added several 
I have ever seen in any language.” new chapters. 

Professor Harper is not yet forty While in Leipsic he specialized in 
years old, having been born December history, with a view to teaching that 
31, 1863. He is looked upon as a_ subject, but subsequently transferred 
writer with a future, both in criticism his allegiance to political economy. 
and in fiction. He is a great He was an instructor in 1892 
lover of out-of-door life, and -—93 in that department in 
takes long excursions on Wesleyan University ; 
foot and horseback in there he was under 
the beautiful environs Prof. Woodrow 
of Princeton. Wilson, and when 

One of Profes- Professor Wilson 
sor Harper’s es- came to Prince- 
says is a notable ton Mr. Dan- 
paper on Vic- iels followed 
tor Hugo, in him. He 

























The Atlantic, was soon 
apropos of appointed 
the Hugo Assistant 
anniversary. Professor 

Political in Political 
economy, Economy, 
the dismal and then 
science, is full Profes- 
not fre- sor. In 
quently re- 1899 he put 
sponsible for out his 
the training **Elements 
of literary of Public 
men. But Finance.”’ 


Winthrop 
More Daniels, 
Professor of Po- 
litical Economy 
in Princeton Uni- 
versity, has won dis- 
tinction in literature. 
His graceful *‘ Letters 
to Dead Economists,” 


And meantime 

he has written 
many papers on 
economic, politi- 
cal, educational, 
and other subjects. 
His courses are with 
the juniors and seniors 
and the graduate stud- 





published in The Citi- “eo, >* ents. 

zen of Philadelphia and 34 - Professor John Hus- 
The Atlantic Monthly, PROFESSOR JOHN HUSTON FINLEY ton Finley has the dis- 
illustrate this wel] (Now President of oe oftheCityof tinction of having been 
enough. the youngest college 


Professor Daniels is one of the president in America. He was presi- 
younger Princeton writers; he was dent of Knox College in Illinois a 
born in Dayton, Ohio, in 1867, and year before he reached thirty. Dr. 
was graduated from Princeton in 1888. Finley is one of the men in the 
Subsequently he studied a year in Princeton faculty who do things. In 
Leipsic. He was for two years in- referring to his incessant activity, a 
structor in the Princeton Preparatory Princeton publication suggested that 
School, and secretary to Prof. W. M. perhaps he composed his poetry in the 
Sloane in the latter’s literary work. bath-tub. Besides conducting four 
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courses with the undergraduates, he is 
the new editor of Zhe Lamp’s depart- 
ment of Letters and Life; he is con- 
tributing prose and poetry to several 
other magazines; he delivers many 
lectures in and out of Princeton; be- 
tween times he takes a turn at printing 
a book,—for he is the proprietor, com- 
positor, pressman, binder, and general 
office force of the Cadmus Press,—and 
he is the most indefatigable pedestrian 
of the Princeton faculty,—a type of 
the athletic scholar. 

Dr. Finley was born on a farm near 
Grand Ridge, Illinois, in 1863. He 
learned printing as a boy, and was 
graduated from Knox College in 1887. 
Then for two years he studied at Johns 
Hopkins University, receiving the hon- 
orary LL.D. in 1889. Meantime he 
wrote with Professor Richard T. Ely a 
book on ‘‘ Taxation in American States 
and Cities.’’ For two years he was 
Secretary of the New York State Char- 
ities Aid Association, and founded and 
edited the State Charities Record and 
the Charities Review. From 1892 to 
1899 he was president of Knox College, 
then editor of Harper's Weekly, then an 
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editor of McClure’s. 


He came to 
Princeton in 1900, as Professor of 
Politics. 

Another of the younger Princeton 
writers is Howard Crosby Butler, Lec- 
turer in Architecture in the University, 
whose ‘‘Story of Athens’’ is attracting 


attention. Mr. Butler’ was born in 
New York in 1872 and graduated from 
Princeton in 1892. Since then he has 
given most of his time to the study 
and teaching of architecture. He began 
the book on Athens while studying and 
travelling in Greece in 1898, but it was 
interrupted by the American Archzo- 
logical Expedition to Syria, of which 
he was a member. For two years he 
was exploring in Syria, the party dis- 
covering the ruins of thirty-three cities 
that were unknown to modern geog- 
raphers, which revealed monuments 
of architecture dating from the second 
to the seventh centuries A.D. The re- 
sults of these explorations are being 
published by the Century Company. 
Mr. Butler’s part, on architecture, will 
appear in July. Besides the “‘Story of 
Athens,” which is a popular history of 
the life and particularly of the art of the 
Greeks, Mr. Butler has written a book 
on ‘‘Scotland’s Ruined Abbeys.”’ 
These are a few of the members of 
the Princeton faculty whose writings 
are making a stir in the literary world. 
The list might be prolonged consider- 
ably —to include, for instance, Prof. 
Charles A. Young, whose scientific and 
popular contributions to the literature 
of astronomy are.too well known to 
need more than a passing reference; 
Prof. Theodore Whitfield Hunt, whose 
critical essays appear frequently in the 
Hlomiletic Review and similar publica- 
tions; Prof. George Lansing Raymond, 
of the department of zsthetics, whose 
poems have been so favorably reviewed 
in the English journals; Prof. Thomas 
Marc Parrott, who has been writing 
criticism ; Prof. Charles Woodruff 
Shields, with his contributions to the 
drama; Mr. Laurence Hutton and his 
numerous writings—for Mr. Hutton is 
now a lecturer in the university; and, 
indeed, the Honorable Grover Cleve- 
land, incumbent of the Stafford Little 
Lectureship on Public Affairs. 
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By CHARLES HEMSTREET 


NINTH PAPER 


A BUSTLING, energetic, but provin- 
cial city was New York between the 
years 1830 and 1840, the last days 
of the Knickerbockers. After 1840 it 
changed greatly, speeding rapidly on 
in the making of a metropolis. Look- 
ing back now it is plain that the pro- 
gress of enlargement went steadily on 
year by year, but then the changes 
came on imperceptibly enough. 

To any one who knows the great 
metropolis,of this twentieth century it 
will seem remarkable that Hanover 
Square was the place where merchants 
and jobbers most did congregate, and 
that the business part of the city (and 
that really meant all the town in those 
times) lay all below Canal Street. Be- 
yond that was the country, crossed by 
sand hills, watered by many rivulets, tra- 
versed by roads that led to the country 
places of the wealthy or to popular 
wayside taverns. The main thorough- 
fares looked wider than they do now 
for they were far less crowded, al- 
though there were busses, and coaches, 
and drays, and many other vehicles of 
a variety that would look quite odd on 
the streets of this day, and in fact any- 
where except in old prints, for they be- 
came extinct many a day ago. There 
were no surface roads, no elevated 
roads, no clanging electric cars, no 
bicycles, no motor carriages, no thou- 
sand and one conveniences of comfort 
and confusion that inventive genius 
and modern methods have called forth. 
To be sure the first street railroad in 
the world had just been projected and 
the cars were about to run through the 
streets, but this was not as yet estab- 
lished. 

The architectural appearance of the 
city was more meagre, more uniform, 
far more picturesquely simple. There 
were wooden houses, squat and irregu- 
lar, and there were brick houses, low 
and solid; there were no great tower- 
ing structures to make one crane the 
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neck to see the top. It was a city 
where provinciality stared out at every 
corner, a city which has been swept so 
entirely away that what is left of it 
lingers only in odd nooks and corners 
and back streets where even the oldest 
New Yorker has lost sight of it, and 
where visitors spend many hours seek- 
ing out old-time curiosities in the by- 
ways of the metropolis. 

The larger buildings of those days, 
the ones to catch the eye of a stranger, 
are all memories now, and it is a diffi- 
cult matter to say even where they 
stood with any degree of certainty. 
There was Masonic Hall in Broadway 
at Pearl Street, with its great chamber 
in imitation of the Chapel of Henry 
VIII., that was quite the pride of the 
town, and indeed Jooked upon as the 
most elegant reception-room in detail 
and appointment to be found in Amer- 
ica. Close by, on the other side of the 
way, was Contoit’s Garden, a delight- 
ful resort, where could be had the finest 
of ices and cakes. Farther on the 
Apollo dancing-rooms were a Mecca 
for the youth of the town. Opposite 
the lower end of City Hall Park was 
Scudder’s, the first museum in the city, © 
the forerunner of Barnum’s, filled to 
overflowing with curiosities of earth 
and sea and air. Across the way, on the 
opposite side of the park, was the Park 
Theatre with its broad white front and 
its record as the chief playhouse of 
the city; although there were hosts of 
admirers and patrons of the Old Bow- 
ery, and of the National in Leonard 
Street, and of the Olympic in Broad- 
way, where Mitchell was established as 
a great favorite. Out beyond the city 
was Niblo’s Garden, newly established 
and areal rural retreat; near to it, over 
on the Bowery Road, was the old 
Vauxhall, fast losing caste as a place of 
out-door amusement. In Nassau Street 
the Middle Dutch Church still stood, 
its silvery bell sounding over the city 
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in which Sunday was a day set apart 
for religious observance and had not 
come to be a day of merrymaking. 

It had come to be very near the end 
of the Knickerbocker days in this quiet 
city where brimstone matches and 
India-rubber overshoes had just been 
introduced; indeed, it was close upon 
the year 1840 when the Astor House 
was a new structure talked about all 
over the land as a wonderful palace. 
On the ground floor of this hotel John 
R. Bartlett kept a well stocked book- 
shop, and not a day but it was much 
visited by the literary folk of the town, 
for he was the friend of all bookish 
people. He himself was a quiet, 
scholarly man, and it was there in his 
shop, when his many friends left him 
leisure for work, that he arranged the 
greater part of his ‘*Dictionary of 
Americanisms,’’ by which his name is 
remembered far better than by his 
historical records—remembered when 
the fact that he was Secretary of State 
in Rhode Island is quite forgotten if it 
was ever widely known. 





WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT . 
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One of the familiar figures in Bart- 
lett’s book-shop was a_ keen-eyed, 
spectacled man who walked with quite 
a noticeable limp. This was Charles 
Fenno Hoffman, a notable man of his 
time, whose song, ‘‘Sparkling and 
Bright,’’ was on everybody’s tongue. 
Thirty-four years of his life were be- 
hind him, years that were full to over- 
flowing. He wasa New Yorker in the 
full meaning of the term, and many of 
the events of his active life had centred 
about the little book-shop. His birth- 
place was only eight blocks away, there 
where the structure of the elevated 
road throws its shadow over Greenwich 
Street at its crossing with Rector. 
Those interested searchers who have 
visited the house where Washington 
Irving boarded close by this same cor- 
ner will find the house where Hoffman 
was born near by it. Thoughts of 
Irving and Hoffman entwine them- 
selves naturally and closely, for Hoff- 
man’s half-sister was that Matilda who 
was affianced to Irving and whose early 
death shadowed his whole life. 

Just around the corner from Bart- 
lett’s shop Hoffman went to school at 
Columbia College, where the present 
Park Place now wends its way from the 
river to the Printing House Square. 
After leaving college he studied law, 
but soon gave up that profession to be- 
come the associate editor of the Amert- 
can as the commencement of a literary 
career. In 1833 he founded the Knzick- 
erbocker magazine, and while conduct- 
ing it enjoyed the intimate fellowship of 
Harry Franco, William Cullen Bryant, 
Lewis Gaylord Clark, William L. Stone, 
the brothers Duyckinck, Frederick S. 
Cozzens, Park Benjamin, John L. 
Stephens, and a great many others in 
the same field of writing. 

All this was behind him when he 
became a familiar figure in Bartlett’s 
shop. And more, too, for he had 
worked with N. P. Willis on the Mirror 
and had travelled far in the wild west 
despite an accident in his youth which 
had crushed his leg between a boat 
and the wharf, leaving him a life-long 
cripple. In this western journeying 
he gathered material for ‘‘A Winter in 
the West,’’ and ‘‘ Wild Scenes in For- 











est and Prairie.’”” He had already 
written ‘‘Vanderlyn” and now in the 
book-shop was daily discussing his 
plans for ‘‘Grayslaer.”” No hint came 
to the minds of those who listened to 
his witty talk in idle hours at the book- 
shop that in another ten years he would 
be taken from his last city home in 
Greene Street to live out the remaining 
thirty-four years of his life in the 
asylum at Harrisburg, Pa., a mental 
wreck. 

It was Hoffman who introduced 
Lewis Gaylord Clark to the book-shop. 
Clark had been associated with him on 
the Knickerbocker magazine, and it was 
Clark who continued that publication 
for many years in the office on Broad- 
way, just south of Cortlandt Street. 
To the office very often’ went his twin 
brother, Willis Gaylord Clark, editor 
of the Philadelphia Gazette, who con- 
tributed his now long-forgotten verse 
to his brother’s magazine almost to the 
day of his death. 

It was quite natural that John L. 
Stephens should make Bartlett’s book- 
shop a headquarters while. he was in 
town, for Bartlett and he were firm 
friends of years’ standing, and their 
minds ran along in very much the 
same historical groove. Many a story 
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BRYANT’S WELL-BELOVED “ CEDARMERE” 









the. famous traveller recounted to his 
friend and to the others who were 
gathered there, and his presence was 
eagerly looked for. He had been to 
Egypt and had written from there let- 
ters that were published in the Kunzcker- 
bocker when Hoffman was at its head. 
He had been to Arabia, to Poland, 
and to half a dozen other countries 
and had written of his travels with 
a straightforward directness that was 
very much like his clear ringing talk. 
His visits to the book-shop happened 
years before he became interested in 
the Panama Railroad, for when this 
project came to his hand he devoted 
so much of himself to the building of 
the road across the isthmus that he 
gave little time to writing. 

Another man who lingered in the 
book-shop more than any of the others 
was a sort of protégé of Clark’s, since 
Clark had in a great measure discovered 
him. His name was Frederick S. Coz- 
zens, a wine merchant, and almost 
every afternoon he walked from his 
place around the next corner in Vesey 
Street, the second block below Broad 
way. It was Clark who recognized him 
as a humorist long before any one else 
appreciated him. His merry conversa- 
tion was a delightful incident in the 
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book-shop years and years before he 
moved to Yonkers and was then a 
great deal talked about as the author 
of the ‘‘Sparrowgrass Papers.” 

This book-shop was a veritable treas- 
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‘“‘Arcturus,’’ for Evert A. Duyckinck 
was one of the habituésthere. This is 
the author who, seven years later, with 
his brother George, was to start the 
publication of the Literary World; and 


THE APOLLO DANCING ROOMS 


ury of literary-secrets, for if there was 
to be anything new in the literary 
world, it was sure to be spoken of 
there before it was rumored about any- 
where else. In this way the book-shop 
was first to hear of the publication of 
that journal of books and opinions, 


these are the brothers Duyckinck who 
while editing this publication collected 
material and wrote their “Encyclopedia 
of American Literature,’’ which gave 
them fame long after both were dead. 

The publication of literary periodi- 
cals was in the air that year of 1840, 
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CONTOIT’S GARDEN 


and the little book-shop, being a liter- 
ary world unto itself, heard of all of 
them in turn before public announce- 
ment was made. James Aldrich, who 
four years before had given up a pros- 
perous business for a writer’s career, 
projected his Literary Gazette, in which 
most of his poems afterwards appeared ; 
and Park Benjamin, rather a newcomer 
in the town, it having been only three 
years since he transferred his Vew Eng- 
land Magazine to New York under the 
title of the American Monthly Magazine, 
the same year established Our New 
World. He was a pleasant, affable 
man, and his companions at Bartlett's 
place thought much of the author of 
“*The Old Sexton.”’ 

William Cullen Bryant lived in New 
York through these last days of Knick- 
erbocker life and still lived there when 
these times were looked back upon as 
a period of great good-fellowship. He 
arrived in the city a young man, 
scarcely known, but he lived to be 
old, still a citizen, so entwined with 
the literary, social, and business inter- 
ests that innumerable places can be 


pointed out to-day as bearing closely 
upon the poet’s life and suggesting 
many reminders of himself and his 
work. 

In the far down-town, in Broadway 
at the Pine Street corner, these memo- 
ries start. At that corner, in a building 
long gone now, when Bryant was quite 
a stranger in the city, he edited the 
New York Review and Atheneum, in 
which his own poem, ‘‘Death of the 
Flowers,’’ was published and in which 
Halleck’s ‘‘Marco Bozzaris’’ first ap- 
peared. In his office there Bryant 
often talked with Percival and with 
Hillhouse, and there he discussed with 
Verplanck and Sands what manner of 
verse he would contribute to the newly 
started Zalisman magazine. 

Up Broadway a little farther, at the 
Fulton Street corner, is the publication 
office of the Evening Post, a building 
which more than any other in New 
York should call forth thoughts of 
Bryant, for he was the editor of that 
newspaper for two-and-fifty years. 
When he joined-the staff in 1826, in 
two years succeeding Coleman as editor 
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and remaining so until his death, the 
Evening Post had its office in William 
Street, near Pine. But Bryant spent 
many years of his editorial life in the 
Broadway building, and one of its at- 
tractions, now pointed out to all visi- 
tors, is the poet’s window on an upper 
floor where he sat at his desk that was 
always stacked high and negligently 
with all manner of useless papers and 
rejected manuscripts, and looked over 
the city to the south as he worked. 
Standing beside this window there 
are memories of other men than 
Bryant to be called up, for 
here remembrance of many 
of his associates comes 
vividly tomind. There 
was William Leggett, 
the poet’s friend and 
business compan- 
ion, the brilliant 
journalist who 
wrote ‘‘Tales of a 
Country School- 
master,’ and who 
worked beside 
Bryant from 1829 
to 1836. With 
thoughts of him 
come those of 
Parke Godwin, who 
-joined the Evening 
Fost staff the year 
after Leggett left it; 
who as long as the poet 
lived was his close friend 
and who, marrying Bry- 
ant’s daughter Fanny, wove 
closer year by year the rela- 
tions that boundthem. There 
are memories, too, of John Bigelow, 
who occupied an editorial chair on the 
Post for a dozen years after 1849. 
Going still farther up Broadway in 
search of Bryant reminders, you walk 
past the Post-Office and over the stretch 
of pavement made historic by the per- 
sonal encounter between the poet and 
William L. Stone. This happened in 
1831, and Stone, then editor of the 
Commercial Advertiser, was not at. all 
friendly to Bryant. The two met there 
on the parkside, just opposite where 
Philip Hone lived, and Hone, looking 
from his window, saw the encounter. 
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Sitting down he immediately wrote of 
it in the diary which is such a perfect 
reflection of the city’s history during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Those were the days when Stone was 
collecting his information concerning 
the Indians which he afterwards utilized 
to such advantage in ‘‘The Life of 
Joseph Brant,’’ ‘‘The Life of Red 
Jacket,” and kindred books. 

Keeping on up Broadway to Leonard 
Street, thence over across town three 
blocks west to 92 Hudson Street, the 

stroller comes to a warehouse 
that has been reared above 
the home where Bryant 
lived when he became 
editor of the Evening 
Post and from which 
he often walked 
around the corner 
to 345 Greenwich 
Street to make an 
evening call on 
his near neighbor 
and friend J. Fen- 
imore Cooper. 
On a little far- 
ther, up Varick 

Street this time, 

past the old Chapel 
of St. John, linger- 
ing in its stately 
age quiet and dig- 
nified amid the un- 
wholesome neighbors 
that have grown up 
around it. On the very 
next block, close by Canal 
Street, there is a red brick 
house with stone steps, and here 
Bryant lived after his removal from 
Hudson Street. 

This same Varick Street " leads 
straight north for half a mile until it 
touches Carmine Street, and in the 
second block of that thoroughfare is 
the house of age-worn brick that was 
the poet’s ‘‘ Home in Carmine Street,” 
of which he spoke so often and so affec- 
tionately. 

From this point, a walk due east 
straight across town to the Bowery is 
as direct a route as. could be found to 
the house where Bryant boarded in 
Fourth Street near the Bowery. It 











was here he. entertained the friendly 
Unitarian clergyman, Orville Dewey, 
and discussed poetry with him. Here 
too he began the acquaintance with his 
fellow-lodger, Parke Godwin, without 
a thought that Godwin would one day 
be his son-in-law, without a thought 
that they would walk side by side 
through a literary life for close upon 
half a century. 

Still on up-town, this time to Union 
Square. Between that green spot and 
Irving Place in Fifteenth Street, you 
come upon the home of the Century 
Club in its early days, when it was the 
chief place in America for the enter- 
tainment of men of letters. This club, 
founded by Bryant, was presided over 
at various times by Bancroft, Ver- 
planck, and men whose names are 
equally well remembered. Bryant was 
the president when he died. The club 
now has a sumptuous home in F orty- 
third Street near Fifth Avenue. 

Last home of all of Bryant in New 
York is the brownstone house next 
to the College of St. Francis Xavier, 
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in Sixteenth Street. Here he lived 
during the last years:of his life when 
he was not passing the long spring and 
summer months at his well-beloved 
Cedarmere at Roslyn, Long Island, 
which had been his favorite abiding 
place since 1843. It was in this Six- 
teenth Street house that he wrote his 
last lines of verse—on the birthday of 
Washington; it was here that he died. 
One more structure not a great dis- 
tance away calls up strongly the mem- 
ory of Bryant. In Fourth Avenue at 
Twentieth Street is picturesque All 
Souls’ Church which has been there 
since 1855. Built of brick trimmed 
with Caen stone, planned in the form 
of a Greek cross, it was the first ex- 
ample of the Byzantine style of archi- 
tecture in America. It was to have a 
tall, square, tower-like steeple, but this 
was never built. To this church the 
body of Bryant was taken and there in 
the presence of all literary New York, 
and while the whole city mourned, Dr. 
Bellows, who had been his long-time 
friend, preached his funeral sermon. 





TO EDMUND GOSSE 
ON “THE GODS IN THE ISLAND” 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


WHEN had you speech with Aristophanes, 

With Lucian and the rest, wit, poet, sage, 
Who flicked the high-flown follies of the age 
With touch consummate and with smiling ease ! 
You brought the Blest Immortals overseas ; 
You gave them strange, new, mortal heritage ; 
You moved them nimbly round your mimic stage, 
And on their lips you set our human pleas— 
(Much like us men and women—crafty, frank, 
Courageous, craven, flippant, and severe), 
Then chose your sturdy Briton for a foil ! 
O scholar bland, upon old Thames’s bank, 
What sport for you, to bring those Godheads here, 


And note their wrestlings with our tameless soil ! 


THE ORCAGNA PORTRAIT OF DANTE RECENTLY 
IDENTIFIED BY PROFESSOR CHIAPPELLI 





I cAN hardly hope to add anything 

of importance to what should be known 
to scholars concerning the effigies of 
Dante executed in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. There seems, however, to be 
sufficient general interest in what has 
been announced as ‘‘the discovery of a 
contemporaneous portrait”’ of the poet, 
in the Santa Maria Novella of Florence, 
to invite a reploughing of the well-tilled 
ground with the chance that things 
hitherto widely remote may be thrown 
into suggestive proximity. 

With the curiosity arising in the mind 
of the Dante student to know how his 
poet looked in life comes the inevitable 
paradox that, of all the existing effigies 








A PORTION OF THE “ PARADISO” EXECUTED BY NARDO AND ANDREA Di CIONE ORCAGNA IN THE STROZZI CHAPEL 
OF THE SANTA MARIA NOVELLA, FLORENCE 
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Dante Portraits: Pro and Con 


(With special reference to the Orcagna fresco) 


By WALTER LITTLEFIELD 


of the ¢recento, not one agrees with the 
written descriptions of Dante’s physical 
appearance. 

Any one who possesses a small photo- 
graphic copy of the ‘‘Paradiso’’ exe- 
cuted by Nardo and Andrea di Cione 
Orcagna in the Strozzi Chapel of the 
Santa Maria Novella of Florence can 
readily make out, among the biblical 
and profane figures, one which bears a 
strong resemblance to the conventional 
form and features of Dante. It is on 
the left and just below the rolling 


.clouds which fill a large space below 


the throne., It is in the second row of 
saints and is noticeable for its Byzan- 
tine garb, for the costumes of those 


THE PORTRAIT IN THE BARGELLO, AS IT APPEARS 
TO-DAY, RESTORED BY ANTONIO MARINI 











REPRODUCTION AFTER THE ORIGINAL FACSIMILE OF 
THE SO-CALLED GIOTTO PORTRAIT DRAWN BY 
SEYMOUR KIRKUP IN 1841, BEFORE THE RESTORA- 
TION OF THE BARGELLO FRESCO 
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around it are Early Renaissance. This 
is the painting which Prof. Chiappelli 
declares to be “‘the second authentic 
portrait of Dante executed shortly after 
the Giotto picture.’’ His article on 
the subject in a recent number of // 
Marzocco, followed by an illustrated 
pamphlet, has aroused wide-spread in- 
terest in Italy, and foreign correspon- 
dents have enthusiastically praised him. 

That he is correct on the mere point 
of identification is probably true. But 
Prof. Chiappelli notices a tuft of black 
hair—‘‘una ciocchetta di capelli neri’’ 
—and hastily concludes that the pic- 
ture must have been painted not long 
after the Giotto fresco—‘non molto 
lontano dal ritratto Giottesco ’’—and 
consequently drawn directly or indi- 
rectly from Dante himself. 

Like those who claim authenticity 
for the so-called ‘‘Death Mask of 
Dante,” Prof. Chiappelli assumes too 
much. The Naples bust, the Torri- 
grani bust, and the mask show evidence 
of a common origin. The Orcagna 
portrait may be placed in the same 
category. But was this common origin 
Dante himself? If so, the same dis- 
tinction cannot, of course, be claimed 
for the painting executed by Domenico 
di Michelino in 1465, for Luca Signo- 
relli’s portrait of Dante of 1500, or for 
any of the frescoes painted in the 
century following by Raphael. All of 
these bear a certain family resemblance 
to each other. In this relationship, 
too, belongs the dasso-relievo carved 
for Dante’s mausoleum at Ravenna, in 
1483, by Pietro Lombardi. 

In all these effigies the same basic 
and elemental features are noticeable, 
although in each is revealed indepen- 
dent artistic expression as well as indi- 
vidual ideas in minor details. Naturally 
the age of the subject varies. Years 
sit heavily upon the Naples bust, the 
Signorelli portrait, and the mask. In 
Raphael’s figures the lines are deep 
with care as well as age and there is a 
crown of laurels; the graceful Byzan- 
tine hood becomes the tippet of a 
Renaissance doctor of divinity with 
strings and earflaps. In the features 
of the Lombardi dasso-relievo there is 
a softening and blending of line which 
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_ emphasize the dignity rather than the 


sadness of age. Undoubtedly it was 
a composite picture of early iconogra- 
fia which Carlyle beheld in his im- 
agination when he wrote those famous 
lines which, he tells the reader, were 
inspired by contemplation of the por- 
trait attributed to Giotto: 


Lonely there, painted as on vacancy, with the 
simple laurel wound round it ; the deathless sorrow 
and pain, the known victory which is also death- 
less ;—significant of the whole history of Dante! 
I think it is the mournfullest face that was ever 
painted from reality; an altogether tragic, heart- 
affecting face. 


But what of the authenticity of the 
Giotto portrait and of Prof. Chiappelli’s 
idea in placing the Orcagna fresco near 
it? 

Vasari, in his ‘‘Delle Vite de’ Piu 
Eccellenti Pittori, Scultori, ed Archi- 
tettori,’’ first published in 1550, wrote 
that Giotto “‘portrayed among other 
personages, as one may even now see, 
in the chapel of the Palace of the Po- 
desta, in Florence, Dante Alighieri, 
his contemporary and greatest friend.” 
Other references to this portrait are to 
be found in the writings of Filippo 
Villani and Giannozzo Manetti. <A 
century after Vasari wrote his ‘‘ Vita 
di Giotto,” the chapel of the Podesta 
was turned into a municipal jail, or 
Bargello, and its walls covered with 
whitewash. During the early years of 
the nineteenth century several ineffec- 
tual attempts were made to find the 
portrait. On July 21, 1840, it was un- 
covered by an Italian, G. H. Bezzi, 
and two Englishmen, R. H. Wilde and 
Seymour Kirkup. In their haste, a 
nail was drawn out taking a piece of 
plaster with it, thus destroying the 
eye. The Florentine authorities com- 
missioned Antonio Marini to retouch 
the portrait, but Kirkup, fearful of 
what was inevitable, made vain appeals 
for them not to precipitate matters. 
Even the request that he might make 
a drawing of the original before the 
rifactmento was denied. Early in 1841, 
when Marini was about to begin work, 
Kirkup contrived to get himself shut 
up in the Bargello for a morning. 
There, he tells us, he not only suc- 














ceeded in making a drawing of the por- 
trait, but alsoa tracing. With the two 
he made a facsimile. 

The presence of the portrait as con- 
firming the words of Vasari remained 
unquestioned until 1864, when G. Mila- 
nesi and L. Passerini were commis- 
sioned by the Florentine Government 
to investigate the authenticity of the 
picture. Their reports ascribe the work 
to Taddeo Gaddi, a pupil of Giotto. 
They point out that a fire in 1332 in- 
jured that part of the Podesta Palace 
containing Giotto’s fresco, and that 
Gaddi repaired the damage in 1337 and 
then painted in the portrait of Dante, 
copying it from a ¢avo/a or panel, upon 
which, years before, Giotto had sketched 
the features of his poet friend. These 
gentlemen, moreover, declared that the 
picture in the ‘‘ Riccardian Codex” was 
far more authentic as it dated from 
1327—a curiously erroneous statement, 
for the Codex in question contains the 
‘*Trionfi del Petrarca,”’ written by Bese 
Ardighelli about 1470. 

The opinion of Signori Milanesi and 
Passerini in regard to the Bargello por- 
trait is probably correct, but their argu- 
ment is capable of further and still 
more significant confirmation. Giotto 
was conimissioned to paint a *‘Gloria ’’ 
or Paradiso, on the walls of the Podesta 
Palace in 1302, in celebration of the 
pacification of Florence. Some time in 
the previous year, Dante had been sent 
on a mission to Rome. On January 
27, 1302, he was fined eight thousand 
lire and condemned to two years’ ban- 
ishment. On the 1oth of the following 
March, he was sentenced in contumacy 
to be burned. No one who has any 
acquaintance with Florentine history 
during the nineteen years that followed, 
can imagine an artist possessed of suffi- 
cient temerity to portray the features 
of Dante, the exile and proscribed, on 
a chapel wall of Florence. 

Still, there is not the slightest doubt 
that Dante, who was the senior of 
Giotto by eleven years, knew the artist 
intimately and admired his genius. 
He visited him at Padova in 1306 and 

' there possibly paid his host the gracious 
compliment found in the eleventh canto 
of the ‘‘ Purgatorio ”’: 


Dante Portraits Pro and Con 


- comparison of the portrait with the 
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Cimabue thought to hold the field 
in painting ; and now Giotto hath acclaim, 
so that the fame of the former is obscured, 


Were it not for one serious objection, 
which I shall presently point out, it 
would be pleasant to think of the ¢avola 
as another result of the Padovan so- 
journ. 

But if Giotto did not produce the 
portrait attributed to him, what was 
more natural than for his godson and 
**suo amato scolaro,’’ Taddeo Gaddi, 
one year after his beloved master’s 
death and when Florence was sending 
piteous appeals to Ravenna for the 
bones of Dante, to have painted the 
figure in the Podesta fresco direct from 
the ¢avola which may have been in his 
keeping. 

Now as to the Orcagna portrait: 
Andrea di Cione, known in the history 
of art as Orcagna, was born in 1316 and 
probably died in 1376. Although ob- 
viously a disciple of Giotto, his style is 
softer, more harmonious, and less rug- 
ged, almost approaching that of Fra 
Angelico in the faces and the raiment 
of his figures—few of which, unfortu- 
nately, now survive ‘‘unrestored.”’ For 
several years following 1350, he with 
his brother Nardo, was engaged in 
painting frescoes on the walls-of the 
Santa Maria Novella and on those of 
the Strozzi Chapel in the same church. 
According to Vasari, these pictures 
suffered seriously from damp, and be- 
tween 1485 and 1490 were retouched, 
restored, and undoubtedly augmented 
in number of figures by Domenico dei 
Bigordi, who is known to artists as 
Ghirlandajo, and who painted on his 
own account several frescoes in the 
same church. Ghirlandajo, it is said, 
made use of Orcagna’s motives, de- 
signs, and sketches, but interpreted 
them in color aud tone effects in 
accordance with the Sienese school 
which dominated him. It is for this 
very reason that one may without much 
hesitation say that of all the portraits 
in Orcagna’s ‘* Paradiso,’’ the face and 
raiment of Dante as they appear to- 
day are probably as Orcagna painted 
them. At the same time, a careful 
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Bargello fresco and a measurement of 
proportions certainly indicate its origin. 

Let us now turn to the contempo- 
raneous and nearly contemporaneous 
descriptions of Dante. Giovanni Boc- 
caccio, in his ‘‘ Vita di Dante,’’ thus 
describes the poet: 


Our poet was of medium height, and, in later 
years, he went somewhat bent; in his walk he 
was grave and tranquil; always decently dressed, 
in his old age his clothes sat comfortably upon him. 
His visage was long, his nose aquiline, and his eyes 
rather large than small, the jaws prominent, and the 
lower lip projected out as far as the upper; his 
complexion was swarthy (6runo, that much-debated 
word), and his hair and beard thick, black, and 
curly, and the expression of his face was ever sad 
and thoughtful. For this reason, it happened one 
day in Verona—the fame of his writings being 
spread everywhere and especially that part of the 
**Commedia” which he called ‘‘ Inferno,” and his 
person known to many men and women—that in 
passing before a door where several women were 
seated, one of them said softly to the other women, 
but not so low that it was not perfectly audible to 
him and to those who were with him: ‘‘ See him 
who goes to hell, and comes back when he pleases, 
and who brings news of those who are down 
there!” To which one of the others answered 
simply: ‘‘ Indeed, thou sayest truly. Dost thou 
not see how his beard is frizzled and his face be- 
grimed by the heat and smoke down there?” 


It was at Verona in 1603 that Dante 
found his first asylum in his exile as 
the guest of Bartolommeo della Scala. 


Boccaccio, who occupied the first Dante: 


professorship in Florence in 1373, had 
years before written his ‘‘ Vita di 
Dante,’’ when there must have been 
many persons alive who remembered 
how the poet looked during his exile. 
Boccaccio does not stand high as a 
lover of historical accuracy. Many of 
the episodes in his ‘‘ Vita di Dante ”’ 
are doubtless pure invention, but he 
could hardly have dared to describe the 
personal appearance of the poet other 
than it was. His description, so far as 
I have been able to learn, has never 
been questioned. There is, moreover, 
a manuscript copy of the ‘* Divina Com- 
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media,”’ dated 1390, which contains in 
verse a similar description. 

But thisis not all. Ina conversation 
between Dante and Beatrice to be 
found in Canto XXxXI. of the ‘‘ Purga- 
torio’’ occur the following lines: 


. And said she : 
‘* Since by hearing thou art grieving, 
lift up thy beard, and thou shalt take 
more grief by gazing.” 


At her command I raised my chin ; 
and, when by the beard she asked 
my face, well did I know 

the venom of her argument. 


This is not a mere figure of speech, 
as certain commentators have it. Bea- 
trice called attention to his beard be- 
cause she wished to remind him of his 
manhood. 

There is not the slightest doubt in 
my mind that Dante wore a beard 
during his exile and until his death. 
Consequently those effigies which por- 
tray him as the author of ‘‘La Divina 
Commedia” all err on this point. It is 
plain, too, that the students of Florence 
who read Boccaccio’s ‘* Vita di Dante”’ 
or listened to his lectures, took the 
portrait in the chapel of. the Podesta 
for what it actually was—the Dante 
whom all Florence knew as the friend 
of Guido Cavalcanti, of Giotto di Bon- 
done, and as the youthful author of 
‘‘La Vita Nuova.” All later artists 
and sculptors received their inspiration 
from this portrait, changing the feat- 
ures, altering the costume to conform 
to their ideas of a mature Dante. 

The searchers after the errant Dante 
of ‘‘La Divina Commedia’”’ will never 
find him among the idealized copies of 
the Bargello portrait. Somewhére he 
may exist on the frescoes of Verona or 
the neighboring cities of Mantua, Pa- 
dova, or Venice. Some day he may 
be found under a coating of lime or be- 
neath the rifacimento of some fifteenth- 
century artist. But the inspiration to 


discovery must be, as an Italian would 
say, ‘‘una ricerca di un Dante barbuto.”’ 

















WE have arrived at a period when 
old-fogyism is on its last legs. But, 
like a drunken man who staggers, it 
has plenty of staying power left and 
can cause a deal of trouble even before 
the period of delirium. The worst old 
fogies are to be found in England ; they 
are unconscious of being from twenty 
to fifty years behind the times. Na- 
ture knows better than we know what 
is needed, and she works by paradox 
and contradiction. Fogyism is being 
undermined and defied by the young 
cosmopolitans, who pay no more atten- 
tion to old whims and old prejudices 
than a flock of crows would pay toa 
flock of sparrows in a search for worms. 
The new spirit of irreverence is the 
natural outcome of long-drawn-out 
British stubbornness, so easily mistaken 
for sound reason, and ignorance, so 
often mistaken for sound criticism. 
And things are changing even in art 
and literature. The truth is, the blind 
worship of past heroes cannot go on; 
there is a limit to everything, even to 
old-fogyism in literature. The new 
minds enter the mosques of the past 
without removing their sandals and 
without making salaams. They enter 
the sanctum of the ancient bookworm, 
coif him with the red cap of intellectual 
liberty, as the sans-culottes coifed Louis 
XVI. with the cap of civil liberty, put 
him to bed, and draw the curtains. 
Sometimes, out of Christian charity, 
the intruders give the old fogy a few 
drops of soothing syrup, the better to 
drown the noise of the demolition of 
images. Once -every twenty or thirty 
years the Pantheon of idols is stripped, 
disinfected, and refurnished. In the 
general cleaning up some get nipped on 
the nose, some lose a leg, some a head, 
others are broken up, others again set 
three rows back, and many sent to the 
lumber-room of: forgotten antiquities. 
Young heirs do what they please in 
their own homes; they have their own 
idols. But it is just as natural that peo- 
ple who properly belong to the year:’50 
should make faces at every new novel- 
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ist and poet. Old people love their 
own beds, their own warming-pans, 
and their own folly. And prejudice 
grows worse with age. A snuff-taker 
detests a tobacco-chewer, and a to- 
bacco-chewer has a contempt for the 
taker of snuff. Young and sensitive 
readers of our day feel, in reading the 
novels of old London, as if they had 
entered a house that smells of old sofas 
covered with horsehair, stuffed with 
mysteries from the rag-bag of Petticoat 
Lane, faded carpets, chairs, glued to- 
gether, from the times of Hogarth, 
mute witnesses of the orgies of the 
port-winish people who once owned 
them, feather ticks filled with microbic 
horrors not yet named, with characters 
and objects steeped in the immemorial 
mustiness of decay and decrepitude. 
To open some old novels is, to many, 
like getting a whiff from the corridors 
of a musty museum of mummies. But 
during the past three decades one part 
of London has gone ahead. Certainly 
our devilry, our diseases, and our par- 
liamentary duffers have changed. For 
we now have hooliganism, influenza, 
and political snobbery. And where 
our ancestors suffered from the port- 
wine liver we now suffer from the Cey- 
lon nerve. But if you are young and 
wish to feel old read a few chapters in 
“Vanity Fair.”” If you have a vivid 
imagination, get into the lumbering 
old coach that took Becky Sharp from 
Hammersmith to Russell Square, and 
doze in the national sloth of the 
period, surrounded with bandboxes 
and frowzy objects, until you are 
ushered into a world where you hesi- 
tate in bewilderment between sordid 
sentimentality and vainglorious vul- 
garity. These old novels depict a 
world which, as Thackeray himself 
said, was stupid when good and wicked 
when clever. There was no middle 
ground. Clever women were vulgar 
vixens, and beautiful women impossi- 
ble imbeciles. And one never loses 


sight of the mustiness of the social 


milieu and the decay of the religious 
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atmosphere. Thousands cling to these. 
things with as much tenacity as a sav- 
age clings to his fetich. 

Wellington’s triumph at Waterloo 
meant continued prosperity on the old 
lines, and made fogyism chronic. From 
1789 until Napoleon’s departure for St. 
Helena, England simmered over the 
fires of revolution and Napoleonic fury. 
As soon as the Titan was caught and 
bound, English politicians had a re- 
lapse. They ceased to fear and to 
think at the same time. They would 
now, after a cruel period of wakeful- 
ness, take a much needed rest. Lon- 
don became a hothouse of Rip Van 
Winkles. There were types enough in 
London to have stocked the world 
with living curiosities. | Micawbers 
were everywhere: in high life, mid- 
dle life, low life, in palaces, counting- 
houses, and cottages; and Dickens 
proved his genius by fixing the type on 
the literary canvas of national portraits. 
Writers who live in great cities depict 
what they see and hear. Even the es- 
sayists who preceded Dickens realized 
the true state of affairs; they saw with 
the eye of genius. There are trenchant 
cuts in Hazlitt which go to the marrow 
of the British lion; subtle slices in 
Lamb which vivisect the animal while 
he dozes in the lethal chamber of in- 

“sular security. 

After the first enthusiasm of the Ref- 
ormation Episcopalianism was turned 
into an imitation mythology, half 
puritan, half pagan, a formal and me- 
chanical body over which Mother- 
Grundy bishops ruled without fear or 
favor. And the puritan liberal and the 
pagan conservative are still living in a 
Micawber world, an easy prey to the 
Germans and the Americans who are 
not troubled with any isms likely to 
interfere with a free use of their hands 
and brains. Insularity, which forced 
England to build a great navy in the 
reign of Elizabeth, was the making of 
the Empire, but it was also the begin- 
ning of fogyism. English ships visited 
every shore and brought back the good 
things of every clime, so that the in- 
habitants waxed fat in security, ease, 
and luxury. When soldiers go abroad 
and return they bring with them new 


. Cargo. 
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ideas and -habits, the sailor brings 
home nothing but his ship and her 
An old soldier is a cosmopoli- 
tan, a sailor remains what he was from 
the first: he lives on the ship or in a 
port, where his companions are sailors, 
like himself. So that, while the people 
of the metropolis were growing richer 
every year their ignorance increased 
with prosperity. As for the army, the 
wars waged in the Crimea, India, and 
Africa were too remote directly to 
affect the habits and thought of the 
English people. An earthquake fright- 
ens none but the people who are shaken 
by it; the rest read about it in cold 
blood. Insularity and wealth have 
peopled England with rulers who im- 
agine that the great foreign world out- 
side is one of second-rate importance, 
and that the books, the politics, the 
philosophy, the religion of fifty years 
ago, are the only things worth serious 
consideration. New things are simply 
tolerated with pompous indifference. 
Meanwhile, young men are beginning 
to seek experience abroad. Once free 
from the lethargy of the old mode of 
living the bondage of the past appears 
like the memory of a heavy nightmare, 
so that the lot of the old fogy of the 
present day is at once pathetic and ap- 
palling. Everything he holds sacred is 
being rent between two rival forces, 
representing the German scientist on 
one hand, and the American speculator 
onthe other. These pray that Destiny 
may favor the old fogeis with long life. 
The clairvoyant foreigner knows that 
so long as politics, religion, and com- 
merce are in the hands of fogyism ali 
will go well with the Berlin scientists 
and the New York Trust _ builder. 
The American speculator, be he Jew or 
Christian, comes to London with oily 
phrases which never vary in substance. 
Flattery is the mother of illusion. For 
the old fogies of London live in a cere- 
monious court of their own at which 
the American speculator makes a flat- 
tering salaam. He is skilled in the de- 
vices of table rhetoric, and he says: 
“You are the fathers of civilization; 
we come to offer our congratulations 
and to imbibe some of those old-time 
airs which we know to be yours from 
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birth. You are nature’s aristocrats, 
and we are but rough, plain-spoken men 
from the wild and woolly West. Open 
your tents, O Israel, and let in the 
wandering tribes from beyond Jordan. 
We can do with a little crusty Port to 
remove the taste of the waters of 
Marah; for we come like the Queen of 
Sheba to congratulate the British Solo- 
mons on having shown so much wisdom 
and dignity under such trying circum- 
stances. We have presents for thee, 
we have heiresses without number, with 
fortunes without limit; therefore open 
the gates of your palaces and the strong 
chests of your imperial treasures, for 
we have daughters to grace the first and 
gold to add to the second.” And the 
old fogies, remembering the luck of 
Wellington, and the fortune of British 
commerce, become prouder and vainer 
and more lethargic than ever. ‘“The 
whole world is now coming to us,” says 
the old fogy. London is to him the 
centre of civilization. And what mat- 
ters it if Belial has arrived from the 
Nadir of Chaos with his motors, his 
wireless currents, his church parades, 
and his Pandora boxes? How many 
people in London realize that the 
American millionaire has come to stay? 
He is a force that never waits, never 
meditates on anything but money, 
never dreams except when he suffers 
from indigestion. The new millionaire 
takes his feasts of reason at his club, his 
flow of soul at the music-hall, and picks 
his teeth among the crowd at church- 
parade. He is a cosmopolitan. 
Fogyism would not be a danger to 
the state were it not for the young 
fogies. For the young fogy thinks he 
knows everything without knowing 
anything in particular, while the old 
one is often too apathetic even to think 
that he thinks. The young is blindly 
aggressive; that is why he is dangerous, 
The old are like sleepy lions without 
teeth or claws; the young have sound 
teeth and sharp claws, but no brains. 
The fatal error of the young fogy is 
shown in his eagerness to use his teeth 
and claws, as a respectable British lion 
should, for he depends on these effete 
methods of catching his prey, and ex- 
pects droves of fat elk and antelope to 
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come again and again to the same pool 
to drink. He refuses to know that the 
hyena, the lynx, the wild-cat, the 
panther are using their clairvoyant 
eyes, telephone ears, and telepathic 
brains to search out, circumvent, hyp- 
notize, and snare all the game which 
made the life of the lion so easy and so 
blissful. The rivals of the old-fash- 
ioned people depend chiefly on. sight 
and insight. They have ceased to use 
any of the old methods of aggrandize- 
ment. But no fogy, old or young, is 
to be found in the British Isles who can 
be made to believe it. To believe a 
thing you must feel it and realize it. 
When you understand a thing you 
know it. Now, the American million- 
aire understands us, but we do not un- 
derstand him. He comes to us and sees 
us as we are; we know nothing about 
him in his own element. ° He is far- 
seeing, cunning, dexterous, and daring ; 
he is politic and polite, and will pur- 
chase all the old pictures and rare books 
he can lay his hands on to convince the 
old fogies and all their relatives that he 
is a man of the broadest culture. He 
considers it imperative to pay a thous- 
and dollars for Dickens and Thackeray, 
which he places in his library, which he 
has never read,—and which no money 
could hire him to read,—for he cares no 
more for London’s past than he cares 
for last year’s snows. Books and art are 
to him like fancy wall-paper: good in 
the ensemble, worthless in detail. The 
new millionaire resembles the young 
people of the day in this: he cares no- 
thing for the things which have no 
direct bearing on the present. The 
modern nabobs have a Pantheon of 
their own, which is one of blind and 
reckless snobbery, while young experi- 
enced minds are as free from the influ- 
ence of old things as they are from the 
new snobbery. They live in the new, 
not because the new is fashionable, but 
because they never lived in the old. 
There are, then, three Pantheons in 
our day: one for the old fogies who 
ignore the new, one for the young who 
ignore the old, and one for the new 
Mammon which accepts everything 
that will ‘‘decorate the barracks,” in 
all of which it is easy to see who are 
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going to divide the spoils. The foreign 
millionaire and the young progressives 
—who see things as they are—will di- 
vide the future betweenthem. For the 
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Londoner who lives on the souvenirs of 
the past there is no more hope than 
there was for the Romans after. the ad- 
vent of the Huns and the Vandals. 


‘Diana of the Crossways” and “ Lady 
Rose’s Daughter” 


By GEORGE 


READERS of Edith Wharton’s ‘‘ Val- 
ley of Decision’’ must have noticed 
that certain scenes were taken well-nigh 
bodily from Casanova’s famous ‘‘ Mem- 
oirs,”” and that the book rests on its 
author’s intimate acquaintance with 
Goethe’s*‘ Werther’’ and other writings 
of that day. As a result we have a 
marvellous‘ reincarnation of the spirit 
of a past age, which is the chief 
compelling power of fascination in 
this meandering romance. No one 
would accuse Mrs. Wharton of plagia- 
rism; it was her duty to steep herself 
in. the literature of that restless time, 
and her book is to a certain extent 
judged by the completeness of the 
saturation. In a somewhat similar 
way, the resemblance of a prominent 
situation in Mrs. Ward’s last book to 
an actual occurrence in the gay world 
of the ancien régime has been pointed 
out. Those who were ready to criticise 
Mrs. Ward on this score—and there 
were some foolish enough to do so— 
have been silenced by the general sanity 
of the literary community. There was 
no plagiarism or even lack of original- 
ity in this similarity. The situation 
was full of interesting possibilities; it 
appealed to Mrs. Ward, and in a per- 
fectly legitimate manner she appropri- 
ated it for her own purposes. 

Resemblances such as the above 
occur frequently in literature. The 
wonderful part is not that they occur so 
frequently, but so rarely, for as Profes- 
sor Boyesen—an able and discriminat- 
ing critic—used to say, there are in 
reality in all but about six stories. 
Each and every romance is merely a 
variation of one of these fundamental 
themes, or possibly a combination of 
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several of them. As, however, in spite 
of the unquestionable fundamental 
psychological unity of the human mind, 
the differences between individual and 
individual are marked, it is rare that we 
find any close parallelism between au- 
thors of recognized ability. When we 
do, we can either attribute it to the 
**Goddess of Chance,” or—eliminating 
entirely the question of conscious imi- 
tation—to the subconscious influence of 
one writer on the other. Modern psy- 
chology tells us that the mind is one 
vast storehouse of forgotten impres- 
sions, of which the individual is un- 
aware, but by which none the less his 
conduct is profoundly influenced. Such 
an instance seems to be the remarkably 
close resemblance between ‘* Lady 
Rose’s Daughter’ and ‘‘ Diana of the 
Crossways.” We might attribute this 
parallelism to coincidence, but it is 
more probably due to subconscious in- 
fluence, for no rational person would 
attribute it to conscious imitation. 
Mrs. Ward’s character would not allow 
of this and her imagination is suffi- 
ciently lively not to require it. 

The scene and background of both 
books are essentially one and the same. 
Meredith introduces us to the society of 
the ‘‘governing families’’ of England 
in the days when Sir Robert Peel was 
gradually becoming converted to the 
advisability of repealing the Corn Laws. 
Mrs. Ward’s actors belong to the same 
class in an age of no definite date, pos- 
sibly a generation or so after 1846. But 
for artistic purposes, the social at- 
mosphere in both books is identical. 
Statesmen, generals, editors, writers, 
members of the English landed aris- 
tocracy are the chief figures in both 














books. rtant 
omissions, approximately that ‘‘ picked 
ten per cent. of Englishmen’’ on whom, 
as Meredith Townsend tells us, English 
civilization rests. And again, is it pure 
coincidence that when the harassed 
heroines leave England fora much- 
needed rest it is to the Italian lakes, to 
Lugano and to Como, that the authors 
- carry us and them ? 

In character also,—in spite of many 
differences, — Diana and Julie Le 
Breton are similar types. They are 
both impulsive children of emotion and 
feeling. In intellect both are essen- 
tially feminine; they arrive by intuition 
at the core of many matters, without 
being able to explain explicitly the con- 
clusions in which they believe so im- 
plicitly. Both are women of great wit 
and conversational ability,— natural 
leaders of society. In the case of Julie 
Le Breton, we must take Mrs. Ward’s 
word for these gifts, just as the theatre- 
goer in Shakespeare’s day had to accept 
the bare statement of the placard that 
the naked stage represented Elsinore 
or Brutus’s tent. hile Julie’s sayings 
are rather commonplace, Diana’s glitter 
on many a page. The intention of 
Mrs. Ward was, however, identical 
with that of Meredith. Thus both 
heroines are endowed by their authors 
with unusual gifts, and both, when 
forced to rely on their own resources, 
turn to literature for support. In this 
rather venturesome quest both are 
aided by the fact that they are intimate 
friends and intellectual companions of 
editors and men of letters, the almighty 
powers in the literary world. 

Again, each woman,through the force 
of circumstances, comes into conflict 
with that rigid Anglo-Saxon public 
opinion, which continental writers can- 
not understand and dub hypocrisy. In 
the case of Julie it is her illegitimate 
birth: in the case of Diana it is the un- 
warranted suspicion aroused by her 
husband’s divorce suit, that places each 
in turn in a doubtful and insecure social 
position. It is in such a position that 
we are introduced to both heroines at 
the opening of the respective books, for 
the initial chapters of ‘‘Diana’’ are 
merely a prologue, and her unfortunate 
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marriage is treated only as introductory 
to her future life. The task of each 
author is to depict an emotional hero- 
ine, temperamentally lacking in com- 
mon sense and in judgment, working 
out her salvation under these adverse 
conditions. 

Following the parallel, we find that 
each woman falls in love with a man 
whom circumstances will not allow her 
to marry. In the case of Julie the bar 
is the fact that she is penniless, and 
her lover needs: money in order to fur- 
ther his ambitions. Diana naturally 
cannot marry, as her husband is living. 
Both cut the Gordian knot in essentially 
the same heedless manner, though 
there is a vast difference in the moral 
guilt of the two courses decided upon. 
Julie flies with open eyes to Paris, in- 
tending to become the temporary mis- 
tress of Warkworth, and Diana likewise 
determines to brave social ostracism, 
and to live in France as the unwedded 
wife of Percy Dacier. Each in turn is 
saved from the disastrous consequences 
of so rash an intention by the fortuitous 
appearance of the deus ex machina, the 
constant but unrequited lover, who 
acts as the good angel of each hero- 
ine throughout the entire book. Each 
story ends in-the same way,—distinctly 
artificially in Mrs. Ward’s book, some- 
what so even in Meredith’s, —in the ulti- 
mate marriage of the heroine with this 
faithful lover. 

So infinite in variety is human nature, 
that every analogy at once suggests 
points of difference, and, as it were, em- 
phasizes them. It is not necessary to 
point out these lines of divergence, and 
it seems hardly necessary to add that 
the parallel is in the theme solely, not 
in the method of literary treatment. 
Mrs. Ward’s art is strikingly different 
from that of Meredith. As, however, 
this parallelism in theme is so close, it 
affords an unusual opportunity for com- 
paring and contrasting the art of two 
prominent writers. It is in no spirit of, 


disparagement of Mrs. Ward, but in 
order to call attention to this unusual 
opportunity, and to what seems to be 
an interesting literary and psychological 
phenomenon, that these paragraphs are. 
written. 











Two English Queens 


By RUTH PUTNAM 


IN a certain novel unknown to fame 
the hero’s sister speaks of a girl with 
whom he is deeply, though secretly, in 
love as ‘‘good.’” ‘*‘Howcan you be so 
mean, Clara?’’ he asks indignantly, 
‘‘when you pretend to be Esther's 
friend, too!’’ Well, isn’t she good?’’ 
returns Clara with apparent innocence 
of all sinister meaning. Her brother 
leaves the room too angry for words. 
The reader needs no explanation to 
realize that the offensiveness of the 
adjective lies in its implication of 
colorless mediocrity,—in its suggestion 
of harmless flabbiness of character. 

Child of a secret marriage whereby 
the heir presumptive to the English 
crown had given cause for scandal at 
the time, good Anna,* whom three 
realms obeyed, was in very truth a 
personification of the commonplace, 
an embodiment of mediocrity. At the 
same time the age to which her name 
is attached stands out as a distinct 
epoch in the world’s history and Mr. 
McCarthy comes before the public with 
no new theory to demolish this popular 
acceptance of the quality of her period. 
But in all other instances of a famous 
epoch identified with a name, the in- 
ference is that the owner of said name 
had something to do with the spirit in- 
fused into the era. No one could, 
however, ascribe the slightest genius of 
inspiration to Queen Anne. She was 
born to her decade as to her crown and 
had no more responsibility in the crea- 
tion of its greatness than if born ina 
garret to a future of complete obscurity. 
She did not even build better than 
she knew. Action was hers no more 
than knowledge. Indolent, incurious, 
inartistic, unliterary, she floated im- 
passively into posthumous fame along 
a current swelled by many little streams 
of circumstance. 

Singularly pleasant reading is Mr. 
McCarthy’s account of her and her en- 
vironment. It is an easy narrative with- 
out commentary or reference to author- 


*‘* The Reign of Queen Anne.” By Justin McCarthy. 
avols. Harpers. $4.00, 


ity, but illumined by apt quotations 
direct and indirect. When other charac- 
terizations fit these eighteenth-century 
people, situations, and complications, 
Mr. McCarthy wastes no time in mould- 
ing new phrases but adopts those al- 
ready made in England by Shakespeare 
or others. 

Is it all reliable according to strict 
historical standards? Perhaps not. 
Certainly in many points the author 
falls short in statements where fuller 
information seems demanded by the 
situation. For instance, when he 
speaks of the Electress Sophia having 
*‘on her mother’s side some connection 
with Charles II.,’’ it seems singularly 
inadequate as explaining the Hano- 
verian succession. But painstaking 
research, exactly and minutely accurate, 
does not always produce a truthful 
whole and this flashlight method has 
at least the merit of animating the sub- 
ject ina very charming way. Thecon- 
clusions on this period are now pretty 
well established. 

Mr. McCarthy compares Anne to a 
princess sleeping under a magic spell 
in an aérial tower while wars are car- 
ried on in her name and conquests 
are added to her domain and won- 
ders of.art and letters are wrought in 
her capital and the world speaks of 
her deeds admiringly. The simile is 
truthful as well as picturesque in its 
application to England’s first constitu- 
tional monarch, a title applied with 
more propriety to Anne than to her 
brother-in-law. True, William III. 
was held to certain lines of action as no 
predecessor of his had been. But he 
marched to sovereignty at the head of 
an army, winning his way by force of 
arms as well as by the force of circum- 
stances which alone sufficed to boost 
the more passive queen to her lofty 
seat. Lucky it was perhaps for the 
nascent constitutionalism of England, 
springing as it did from Cromwellian 
conditions and Stuart absolutism, that 
just such a restful ruler succeeded the 
invader. ‘‘Good’’ is really an apt ad- 
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jective for Anne. Shie was eminently 
good for the purpose, a good brooding 
hen for the chicks of constitutional 
feather. In her first speech to Parlia- 
ment her statement that her heart was 
‘‘entirely English’’ was criticised as a 
reflection on the late king of Dutch 
birth. Yet the words proved a just 
characterization of a reign when Eng- 
lish letters, English constitution, and 
English arms took on a fresh vitality 
and new significance. 

Parliament, for example, became in 
essence like the one we know to-day. 
The relations between that body and 
William III. brought about a new 
power of control over the individual 
sovereign will. No longer was it pos- 
sible for an English ruler to postpone 
convening Parliament at his pleasure. 
That question had been settled forever. 

Another political feature with which 
we are familiar was still embryonic be- 
fore Anne’s time. There was no cabi- 
net. Various duties now ministerial 
were severally entrusted to any one se- 
lected by the sovereign at the moment. 
There was no collective responsibility 
involving all the ministers, so marked 
in later reigns. Under Anne the prime 
minister and cabinet became estab- 
lished and recognized. Then, too, a 
new voice began to be a factor as affect- 
ing Parliamentary action, though it was 
only heard without the walls of West- 
minster, and that was Public Opinion. 
The pamphlets in which it found its 
chief expression were the forerunners 
of the modern editorial. How. strong a 
popular power was Daniel Defoe in po- 
litical and religious controversy ! 

“The Trivial Round—The Common 
Task” is the nice title of Chapter XI., 
when Mr. McCarthy turns from Marl- 
borough and the expensive and useless 
foreign campaign to Anne’s own insu- 
lar realm, where life was gradually but 
surely taking on a different color from 
that worn by the Stuart world, a color 
we call distinctively ‘‘eighteenth cen- 
tury.”’ 

The material machinery of life as re- 
gards transmission of news or trans- 
portation of travellers had not changed 
from the days of Elizabeth and no wild 
imagination could have dreamed of 
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what was in store for Victorian letters 
and tourists. Marlborough’s despatches 
travelled at just the same rate of speed 
and by much the same methods of con- 
veyance as those of Julius Cesar. To 
be sure the beginnings of a postal sys- 
tem came into vogue, but slow and 
uncertain were the conveniences, and 
a friendly frank was still a welcome 
courtesy in the reign of Anne. _ 

So brief is the time since the nine- 
teenth-century woman sovereign fin- 
ished her long career that it is still 
natural to compare her with her eigh- 
teenth-century cousin. No biography 
of Queen Victoria lends itself better to 
a comparison with McCarthy’s Anne 
than that of Sidney Lee.* 

In this portraiture of the late queen 
are brought out certain features of com- 
monplaceness in intellectual interests, 
of a lack of the artistic sense, and of 
other qualities bourgeois rather than 
right royal. But Queen Victoria was in- 
dustrious where Anne was indolent, and 
possessed as she was of an imperious 
will, great physical and mental energy, 
an exceptional breadth of sympathy, 
and a still more exceptional lease of 
active life, she did more actual work 
than any of her predecessors. 

Certainly one great point of differ- 
ence between the two women was that 
of sympathy with their kind. Poor 
Anne can hardly be said to have had 
any kind. She started out of touch 
with her family world. Her father lost 
his throne and she did not care, her 
sister gave her more discomfort than 
happiness. She was interested nei- 
ther in the young half-brother who 
hoped to succeed her nor in the un- 
known Hanoverian cousin who did. It 
was a bitter experience to see her re- 
peated hopes of offspring doomed to 
disappointment. Apart from her in- 
significant husband, George of Den- 
mark, who had little more to say of 
life than the ‘‘ Est il possible!’’ which, 
says McCarthy, called forth the only 
joke James II. is known to have made, 
Anne’s affection was concentrated to 
Sarah Jennings and Abigail Hill. Thus 
the number of her friends was just 


* Queen Victo Bi hy.” Sidney Lee. Mac 
alten eens ria, a Biography.” By Sidney 
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equal to her realms, and she obeyed 
two thirds of them because the other 
third commanded nothing. Anne was 
not even large-hearted enough to have 
these two friends at one and the same 
time. The second displaced the first, 
and in both cases the relation was that of 
the mastery of the strong over the weak. 

What a contrast to this meagre show 
is presented in Queen Victoria’s enor- 
mous family circle and wide outer ring 
of personal friends, besides her devoted 
attendants, into whose humbler life she 
also entered! 

Besides the perfect security of family 
stability and of prolonged identity with 
England given to Victoria by her nine 
children, she was in close touch with 
all the courts of Europe either from 
kinship or alliance. Palmerston would 
not permit a sovereign to address the 
Queen directly unless he were a relation 
ofhers. Under the shadow of growing 
ministerial dominance over the royal 
prerogative, this exception was of no 
slight value in giving the Queen weight 
in international politics when her opin- 
ion might have been waived had it not 
been for her intimate knowledge of the 
personal equation in the courts of Eu- 
rope — peopled, as they were, by her 
kinsfolk and their cousins. 

Another immense personal advantage 


‘enjoyed by Victoria was the untold 


superiority of Prince Albert, who made 
things possible where George of Den- 
mark asked if they might be so. 

Both women improved the tone of 
their courts and left standards higher 
than they found at their accession. 
In regard to the stage, Anne made 
special efforts to purify and elevate it. 
Though disliking theatrical perform- 
ances herself, she made definite laws to 
regulate the decency of plays, which, in 
her age, still showed the effect of Stuart 
reaction against Puritanic restrictions. 
It is rather odd that Queen Victoria 
never tried, apparently, to infuse a 
more elevated spirit into the drama. 
Her only laws touching it had to do with 
the personal safety of the performers. 


the event. 


In one marked departure from the 
customs of her ancestors, Victoria was 
simply inevitably affected by the Time 
Spirit of locomotion. The Stuarts as- 
sociated Continental sojourn with dis- 
agreeable exile, and preferred to stay at 
home. Queen Victoria not only trav- 
elled up and down her two realms and 
occasionally visited the third, but 
crossed the Channel freely. She was 
the first English sovereign to enter 
Paris since the coronation there of the 
infant Henry VI.—a lapse of four cen- 
turies. Her absences, too, were made 
without establishing a regency at home 
and thus were introduced many new 
conditions in administration. It is 
rather odd that the woman who stands 
for the very personification of approved 
English domesticity in high life should 
have also inaugurated the fashion of 
foreign trips. But that again is the 
fault of the uneasy Time Spirit. 

As a whole; Victoria’s reign shows a 
queer mixture of larger life and of re- 
stricted prerogative. There is no com- 
parison between the prestige of Eng- 
land in 1701 and Igo1, yet Anne could 
do many things denied to Victoria. 
Both gained glory from their times and 
nothing perhaps contributed more to 
the last queen’s fame than her lon- 
gevity. The British nation loves what 
it has grown slowly used to, and it had 
so much time with the Queen. And 
during that long, long life, every won- 
derful improvement of the nineteenth 
century came to the knowledge and 
use of the world so that material pro- 
gress will always be synonymous with 
the Victorian Age. 

One more suggestion of contrast. 
Queen Anne was sovereign in New 
York as well as in London, yet when 
she died none here knew or marked 
Scarcely had - Victoria 
breathed her last when from the Brook- 
lyn Bridge could be seen thousands of 
flags floating at half-mast in token of 
sympathy and brotherhood with the 
sorrow of the nation whose dominance 
we had once resented. 















The Terrible and Tragic in Fiction 


By JACK LONDON 


I am anxious that your firm should contitiae fa. 
be my publishers, and, if you would be willing to 
bring out the book, I should be glad to accept the 
terms which you allowed me before—that is, you 
receive all profits, and allow me twenty copies for 
distribution to friends. 


So wrote Edgar Allan Poe, on Au- 
gust 13, 1841, to the publishing house 
of Lee & Blanchard. They replied: 


We very much regret to say that the state of 
affairs is such as to give little encouragement fo new 
undertakings. . . . We assure you that we re- 
gret this on your account as well as our o' as it 
would give us great pleasure to promote your views 
in relation to publication. 


Five years later, in 1846, Poe wrote 
to Mr, E. H. Duyckinck; 


For particular reasons I am anxious to have — 


another volume of my tales published before the 
first of March, Do you think it possible to accom- 
plish it for me? Would not Mr. Wiley give me, 
say $50, in full for the copyright of the collection I 
now send? 


Measured by the earnings ‘of con- 
temporaneous writers, it is clear that 
Poe received little or nothing for the 
stories he wrote. In the autumn of 
1900, ed of the three extant copies of 
his ““Famerlane and Other Poems”’ 
sold | —a sum greater, per- 

DS, feceived from the serial 
Of all his stories and 
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ingenious chapter of fiction that any brain ever 


conceived, or hands treated. That gelatinous, 
viscous sound of man’s voice! there never was such 
an idea before. That story scared me in broad 
day, armed with a double-barrel Tyron Turkey 
gun. What would it have done at midnight in 
some old ghostly country-house ? 

I have always found some one remarkable thing 
in your stories to haunt me long after reading them. 
The teeth of Berenice—the changing eyes of 
Morella—that red and glaring crack in the House 
of Usher-—the pores of the deck in ‘‘ The MS. Found 
in a Bottle "—the visible drops falling into the gob- 
let in ‘‘Ligeia,” &c., &c,—there is always something 
of this sort to stick by the mind—by mine at least. 


About this time Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, then Miss Barrett, wrote to 
Poe: 


Your ‘* Raven” has produced a sensation, a “* fit 
horror,” here in England. . . . I hear of per- 
sons haunted by the ‘‘ Nevermore,” and one ac- 
quaintance of mine who has the misfortune of 
possessing a ‘‘ bust of Pallas” never can bear to 
look at it in the twilight. . Then there is a 
tale of yours . . . which is going the round 
of the newspapers, about mesmerism, throwing us 
all into ‘*‘most admired disorder,” and dreadful 
doubts as to whether “it can be true,” as the 
children say of ghost stories. The certain thing in 
the tale in question is the power of the writer, and 
the faculty he has of making horrible improba- 
bilities seem near and familiar. 


Though his stories threw people into 
*“most admired disorders” and scared 
men in broad day in ‘* Turkey blinds,” 
and though his stories were read, one 
might say, universally, there seemed at 
the time a feeling against them which 
condemned them as a class of stories 
eminently repulsive and unreadable. 
The public read Poe’s stories, but Poe 
was not in touch with that public. 
And when that public ‘spoke to him 


through the mouths of the magazine 


editors, it spoke in no uncertain terms; 
and, rebelliously aspiring, he dreamed 
ofa magazine of his own—no pany: 
pamby “’ magazine, filled with “ 
pictures; fashion-plates, 
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which uttered the thing for the thing’s 
sake and told a story because it was a 
story rather than a hodge-podge which 
the public might claim it liked. 

James E. Heath, writing to Poe con- 
cerning the ‘‘Fall of the House of 
Usher,” said: 


He [White, editor of the Southern Literary 
Messenger| doubts whether the readers of the Afes- 
senger have much relish for tales of the Ger- 
man School, although written with great power 
and ability, and in this opinion, I confess to you 
frankly, I am strongly inclined to concur. -I doubt 
very much whether tales of the wild, improbable, 
and terrible class can ever be permanently popular 
in this country; Charles Dickens it appears to me 
has given the final death-blow to writings of that 
description. 


Nevertheless, the writer-men of that 
day, who wrote the popular stories and 
received readier sales and fatter checks, 
are dead and forgotten and their stories 
with them, while Poe and the stories 
of Poe live on’ Ina way, this side of 
Poe’s history is a paradoxical tangle. 


T¥e Critic 





ah.eye to the subscription-list can be 
bribed or bullied into admitting a ter- 
rible or tragic story into his magazine; 
while the reading public, when it does 
chance upon such stories in one way or 
another, — and it manages to chance 
upon them somehow,—-says it does not 
care for them. 

A person reads such a story, lays it 
down with a shudder, and says: ‘‘It 
makes my blood run cold. I never 
want to read anything like that again.” 
Yet he or she will read something like 
that again, and again, and yet again, 
and return and read them over again.. 
Talk with the average man or woman 
of the reading public and it will be 
found that they have read all, or nearly 
all, of the terrible and horrible tales 
which have been written. Also, they 
will shiver, express a dislike for such 
tales, and then proceed to discuss them 
with a keenness and understanding as 
remarkable as it is surprising. 


( When it is considered that so many 


condemn these tales and continue to 


Editors did not like to publish his { read them (as is amply proved by heart- 
stories nor people to read them, yet ( to-heart experience and by the book 


they were read universally and dis- ( 


sales such as Poe’s), the question arises: 


cussed and remembered, and went the { Are folk honest when they shudder and 
round of the foreign newspapers. They / say they do not care for the terrible, 


earned him little money, yet they have 
. since earned a great deal of money and 
to this day command a large and steady 
sale. It was the common belief at the 
time they appeared that they could 
never become popular in the United 
States, yet their steady sales, complete 
editions, and what-not, which continue 
to come out, attest a popularity that 
is, to say the least, enduring. The 
sombre and terrible ‘‘ Fall of the House 
of Usher,’’ ‘‘Ligeia,” ‘*‘Black Cat,’’ 
“Cask of Amontillado,”’ ‘‘ Berenice,’’ 
**Pit and the Pendulum,” and ‘‘ Masque 
of the Red Death’’ are read to-day 
with an eagerness as-great,as ever. And 
especially is this true of the younger 
generation, which ofttimes places the 
seal of its approval on things the gray- 
beards have read, approved, forgotten 
they have approved, and finally cen- 
sured and condemned. 

Yet the conditions which obtained in 
Poe’s time obtain just as inexorably 
to-day. No seli-respecting editor with 


, the horrible, and the tragic? Do they 

| really not like to be afraid?’ Or-are | 
) they afraid that they do like to be 
) afraid? ) 

Deep down in the rgots of the race is 
fear. It came first into the world, and 
it was the dominant emotion in the 
primitive world. To-day, for. that 
ested it remains the most firml 











seated of the emotions, ) But i 
primitive world people were uncom} 
‘not yet self-conscious, and they f; 
delighted in terror-inspiring tale 
religions. (Is it true that the comp 
self-conscious people of to-day 
delight in the things which — 
terror? or is it true that thi 
ashamed to make known their di 
What is it that lures boys toh 
houses after dark, compelling ti 
fling rocks and fun away with © 
hearts going so or 
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which drive it into ecstasies of fear, and 
yet forces it to beg for more and more? 
Is it a baleful thing? a thing his instinct 
warns him as unhealthy and evil the 
while his desire leaps out to it? Or, 
again, What is it that sends the heart 
fluttering up and quickens the feet of 
the man or woman who goes alone 
down a long, dark hall or up a winding 
stair? Is it a stirring of the savage in 
them?—of the savage who has slept, 
but never died, since the time the river- 
folk crouched over the fires of their 
squatting-places, or the  tree-folk 
bunched together and chattered in the 
ae eeiaiemaaeel 


‘dark? 


Whatever the thing is, and whether 
it be good or evil, it isa thing and it is 
real. It is the thing Poe rouses in us, 
scaring us in broad day and throwing us 
into ‘‘admired disorders.’’ It is rarely 
that the.grown: person who is afraid 
of the dark will make confession. It 
does not seem to them proper to be 
afraid of the dark, and,they are 
ashamed, (Perhaps people feel that it 


@: not proper to delight in stories that 


arouse fear and terror. ( They may feel 
instinctively that it is bad and injurious 
have such emotions aroused, and 
because of this are impelled to say that | 
they do not like such stories, while in 
actuality they do like them. 

The great emotion exploited by 
Dickéns was fear, as Mr. Brooks Adams 
has pointed. out, just as courage was 
the great emotion exploited by Scott. 
The m jility: seemed to possess 
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~The Terrible.and Tragic in Fiction — 


as a dominant class being but newly © 
risen, had fear still strong upon it, ~ 


‘the bourgeoisie, 
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much as a negro mammy, a couple 
of generations from Africa, stands in 
fear of the Voodoo. 
would seem that this same bourgeoisie, 
firmly seated and triumphant, is 
ashamed of its old terror, which it re- 
members: dimly, as it might a bad 
nightmare. When fear was strong 
upon it, it loved nothing better than 
fear-exciting things; but with fear far- 
removed, no longer mendced and _har- 









But to-day it . 


assed, it has become afraid of fear. 


By this is meant that the bourgeoisie 
has become self-conscious, much in the 
same fashion that the black slave, freed 
and conscious of the stigma attached 
to ‘‘black,’’ calls himself a colored 
gentleman, though in his heart of hearts 
he feels himself black nigger still. So 
the bourgeoisie may feel in a dim, mys- 
terious way the stigma attached to the 


fear of its cowardly days, and, self: | 


conscious, brands as improper all fear- 

exciting things, while deep dowa in its 

secret being it delights in them still. 
All this, of course, is ‘by the way,— 


a-mere tentative attempt to account for ~ 


2 bit of contradictory psychology in 
the make-up of the reading publi& 
But the facts of the case remain. (The 
public is afraid of fear-exciting tales 
and hypocritically continues to enjoy 
them) W. W. Jacobs’s recent collec- 
tion of stories, ‘“‘The Lady of the. 
Barge,”” contains his usual inimitable 
humorous yarns intersprinkled with 
several terror-tales. It was asked of a 
dozen friends as to which story had 
affected them the most forcibly, and the 
unanimous answer was, “‘The ‘Mon- 
key’s Paw.’”’- Now the ‘‘Monkey’s 
Paw ”’ is as perfect a terror-tale as any 
of its kind. Yet, without exception, 
after duly and properly shuddering and 
disclaiming all liking for such*tales, 
they proceeded to discuss it with a 
warmth and knowledge which plainly 
advertised that, whateVer ‘strange sen- 
sations it had aroused, they were at 
any rate pleasurable sensations. 

Pe ago, Ambrcs>.Bierce published | 
his ‘‘Soldiers 4nd Civilians,”’ a book 





crammed fromcover to cover with un- . 
mitigated teAor and horror. An editor ; 
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who dared to publish one of these tales 
would be committing financial and pro- 
fessional suicide; and yet, year after 
year, people continue talk about 
**Soldiers and Civiliang,’’ while the in- 
numerable sweet and wholesome, op- 
timistic, and happyéending books are 
forgotten as rapidly as they leave the 
press. 

In the rashness of youth, before he 
became converted to soberer ways, 
Mr. Morrow was guilty of ‘‘The Ape, 
the Idiot, and Other People,”’ wherein 
are to be found some of the most hor- 
rible horror-stories in the English lan- 
guage. It made his instant reputation, 
whereupon he conceived higher no- 
tions of his art, forswore the terrible 
and the horrible, and wrote other and 
totally different books. But these 
other books are not remembered as 
readily as is his first one by the people 
who in the same breath say they do 
not like stories such as may be found 
in ‘‘The Ape, the Idiot, and Other 
People”’ 

Of two collections of tales recently 
published, each of which contained 
one terror-story, nine out of ten re- 
viewers, in each instance, selected the 
terror-story as worthy of most praise, 
and, after they had praised, five out of 


the nine of them proceeded to damn it’ cause he possesses seven 


* Rider Haggard’s ‘‘She,’’ which is filled 
with grewsome terror, had a long and 
pular vogue, while the “Strange 
se of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”’ 
achieved, if anything,“a greater success 
ane brought Stevenson to the front. 


™* Putting the horror-story outside the// n 


vile, can any story be really great, the 
theme of which is anything but tr 
or terrible? Can the sweet common- 
places of life be made into anything 
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typical. The love of John Holden and 
Ameera greatens because it is out of 
caste and precarious, and is made mem- 
orable by the tragic deaths of Tota 
and Ameera, the utter obliteration of 
the facts that they have lived, and the 
return of John Holden. to his kind 
(Stress and strain are required to sound 
the deeps of human nature, and there 
is neither stress nor strain in sweet, 
optimistic, and placidly happy events. 
Great things can be done only under 
great provocation, and there is nothing 
greatly -provoking in the sweet and 
placid round of existence. Romeo 
and Juliet ‘are not remembered because 
things slipped smoothly along, nor are 
Abélard and Helaise, Tristram and 
Iseult, Paoloand Franggsca. 
ut thé- fhajority of the great short 
stories do not deal with love. “‘A 
Lodging for the Night,” for instance, 
one of the most rounded and, perfect 
stories ever told, not only has no hint 
of love in it, but does not contain a 
hint of one character whom we would 
care to meet in life. Beginning wit 
the murder of parvetens runnin 
through the fearful night in the 
and the robbing of the dead jade in 
porch, and finishing with the old lord | 
of Brisetout, who is not murdered be- 
pieces of plate 
instead of ten, it contains nothing that 
is not terrible and repulsive. Yet it is 
the awfulness of it that makes it great. 
The play of words in the dcactted house 
between Villon and the feeble lord of 
risetout, which is the story, would 
no story at all sme, 
taken out of it es 
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else than sweetly commonplace stories? | )depends upon all that. is le for it 


It would not seem so. The great 
‘short stories in the world’s literary 
treasure-house seem all to depend upon 

the tragic and terrjble for their strength 
aed pea Not half of them deal 
with love at all; and when they do, 
they derive their greatness, not from 
the love itself, bt from the tragic and 


terrible with which, thefove is involved.; 
n this class may beiranked *“* 
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-greatness, and there is 
it than there is in i's 
**Necklace,’” or the “ 
or in ‘The Man Who Was, 
Baa, Black us 
most pitiful of 
{ The editors of. the ma 
very good reasons for. 
ion tq the terrible and:t 
readers say they do ica 








































































going rantiee: But either their readers 
prevaricate most shamelessly or delude 
themselves into believing they tell the 
truth, or else the people who read the 
magazines are not the people who con- 
tinue to buy, say, the works of Poe. - 

In the circumstance, there being 
a proved demand for the terrible and 
tragic, is there not room in the other- 
wise crowded field for a magazine de- 
voted primarily to the terrible and 
tragic? A magazine such as Poe 
dreamed of, about which there shall 
be nothing namby-pamby, yellowish, 
or emasculated, and which will print — 
stories that are bids for place and per- 
manence rather than for the largest 
circulation? 

On the face of it two things appear 
certain: that enough of that portion of 


- “To Dr. William Henry Drummond 
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the reading public which cares for the 
tragic and terrible would be sufficiently 
honest to subscribe; and that the 
writers of the land would be capable of 
supplying the stories. {The only reason ‘ 
why such stories are not being written / 
to-day is that there is no magazine to 
buy them, and that the writer-folk are 
busy turning out the stuff, mainly 
ephemeral, which the magazines will 
buy.* . The pity of it is that the writer- 
folk are writing for bread first and 
glory after; and that,their standard of 
living goes up as fast as their capacity © 
for winning bread increases,—so that 
they never get around to glory,—the 
ephemeral flourishes, and the great. 
stories remain unwritten. 
*Has Mf. London not read the thrilling 


Miss Wilkins and Mr. H 
Crawford ?—Ep. Critic. 


ost-stories of 
owells — not to mention one by Mr. 


TO DR. WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND 


BY BEATRICE HANSCOM 


Goop guide and friend, you bid us know 

The blithe, belligerent Courteau, £ 
No longer eager for the fray, 

But crooning “‘que je m’y suis baigné,’” 
Roching the cradle to and fro. 


And hark, was that the Windigo ! 
Or do we hear through storm and snow 
- The bell of le p'tit Curé,. 


Good guide and friend ? 


Ah, leetie Bateese, va faire do-do, 

While Gran’pére dreams the man you’ ll grow: 
Our hearts are where the breezes play 

About cloud-hissed Lac Grenier. 

Wheat hearty thanks to you we owe, 


Good guide and friend! 
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THE PRAIRIE 


By LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


My soul is out on the prairie, where the eye may sweep afar 
From gold of the burnished heavens to the silver evening star. 
1 am not fenced by human eyes 
That shut me in from nature’s guise, 
To shroud me in convention, make my spirit one with those 
That pace some narrow close. 
The grass in tis tangled sweetness, 
The sky in its wide completeness, 
The breath of the wind that strays and tarries, 
The misty line where the earth hue marries 
The blue of heaven ; these suffice 
To give to my raptured spirit the thrilling of surprise, 
And laughter to my eyes. 


However long the prairie swells may wait for heaven's tears 
To fall with loving tenderness for blight and dearth of years, 

The gentian springs when first she smiles, 

The wind-flower wakens, yellow isles 

Of goldenrod start up between 

The billowy reaches of sun-hissed green ; 

The soul of the prairie knows no longer 

The ache of waiting ; a passion stronger 

Than life or loving or hero-burning, 

Or warm caressing of mother-yearning, 

Grows subtly sweet in the wind and weather, 

In wooing touch of the swan’s dropped feather ; 
And over the sea of the prairie lightly the heart looks far away 
For sails to show in the offing through the sunset gates of day. 


The twilight fades on the prairie, the night comes wide and far ; 
The hush of the soft wind deepens in the light of one pale star. 
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And fainily, sweetly, slowly, through infinitudes of space, 
New-glowing out of darkness like the love of some rapt face, 

Flames out the sudden brightness of the gloom-discovered suns, 
And awe and rapture quicken to a hope that hope outruns. 

The vastness that is time and space and love broods warm and near ; 





The silence is a glory and the dark is crystal clear. 
My soul is akin to the prairie with its wild and steadfast mood ; 
The brown hills hide their tenderness like a maiden not yet wooed. 
And blossom and life and color are but waiting for the rain, 
To thrill to the kiss of summer after cold and drouth and pain; 
To sway as the wind blows over, 
Half won by the light-heart rover ; 
To lift in the sun and the rain and dew 
Unwavering eyes to the star-deep blue ; 
To make sweet food for the wild deer straying, 
And grassy paths for the rabbits playing ; 
To hear the ring-dove’s wailing flight, 
The wolf’s long howl through the silent night, 
And low and clear, 
And sweet and near, 
The plash of the river winding slow 
By the sedgy bank where the willows grow, 
And, soft as the murmur of swarming bees, 
The sigh of wind-bowed trees. . 





The sun and the rain of God’s great love shall touch my life some day, 
And cold and drouth of the burdened years shall blossom into May. 
The wind-swept perfumes over me shall beat from the land of balm ; 
Wide-arching heavens shall flood my soul with deep on deep of calm. 
The passion of the prairie out of self shall take me far, 

As I look along the reaches to the dim horizon bar, 

Where earth and heaven are met and mixed in amethystine light, 
The flush of morning purpled with the glory of the night 








A Defence of Fine Writing 






By ELIA W. PEATTIE 


I sAW recently, in an article by a 
popular critic, a rebuke for a young 
novelist because of ‘‘ fine writing.’’ 
The critic said the one fault of the 
novelist was his fondness for that sort 
of thing, and expressed the hope that 
he would sooner or later become con- 
scious of his mistake. I have not read 
the books of the writer to whom refer- 
ence was made, but as he was classed 
with George Meredith I imagine that 
his work must have been really liter- 
ary, and I am willing to admit—with- 
. out undue urging—that I am not one 
of those who shy at beauty, even when 
I see it lying right beside the road. 

A good many folk have got into the 
way of considering matter-of-factness 
consummate good form. They cannot 
tolerate anything pronounced and 
would no more indulge in a passionate 
or exceedingly pictorial sentence than 
they would drive down Fifth Avenue 
in a scarlet and gold coach drawn by 
piebald horses. They are as plain as a 
tailor-made suit in their manner of 
writing, and it is evident that they are 
responsible for the withdrawal of Lit- 
erature from her place among the Arts, 
and her dubious installation among the 
“drab Utilities. There she sits, poor 
girl, tight-laced, conventional, shy, and 
dull, looking with wistful but be- 
wildered gaze into that luminous past 
when she was held to be Queen of all 
the Arts. Fair days, those! Her 
courtiers hung pearls about her neck, 
there were always dewy blossoms on 
her head, and the ’broidery of her robes 
betrayed the devotion of her hand- 
maidens, 

Now, marry come up, we must be- 
ware lest we decorate our ideas, we 
dare apostrophize nothing, we are in- 
oculated against passion, and fantasy 
is as out of favor as embezzlement! It 
is not thought quite sane to be en- 
thusiastic about anything; to be ardent 
is as great an offence as to be unsophis- 
ticated, and any one who is eloquent 
may expect the sardonic lifting of 
brows at his expense. Who supposes 


fora moment, that any one as excessive 
as, Shakespeare would be proposed at 
any Writers’ Club were he to appear 
among us to-day ? It is quite certain 
that the critic quoted at the first of 
this article would have slashed him 
merrily for his puerility in daring to be 
“e fine.”’ 

I do not say, of course, that the Con- 
tinental Europeans are as heavy and 
self-conscious as all this, for really M. 
Maeterlinck seems more or less indif- 
ferent to public opinion, and probably 
would not apologize though he were 
caught in the very act of passionately 
and eloquently uttering a lovely truth; - 
and quite a number of Frenchmen, 
Italians, Germans, Norwegians, and 
Russians are still unashamed when they 
depict some great character, portray 
weird or splendid scenes, or present a 
moving play. It is only we Anglo- 
Saxons who are so stiff, so ugly, and so 
shy. Can it be that we are afraid that 
we shall become artists and therefore 
disreputables? The danger is slight. 
Or’ it may be that we fear a soulful 
outburst may proclaim us provincials. 
But, after all, souls are not exclusively 
suburban affairs. 

If the creative literary worker is so 
circumscribed, try to fancy in what 
cramped quarters the critic must abide! 
He is allowed but one activity—that 
of throwing cold water. His praise is 
often as dampening as his fault-finding. 
Pronouncing upon an earnest and eager 
book, he says, perhaps: ‘‘The author 
appears to be unduly agitated about 
his subject. He should learn to take 
well-known facts and his own none too 
lofty fancies with more calmness.” 
Or, speaking of a glowing biography, 
he utters this easy cynicism: “‘ The au- 
thor has permitted himself to become 
an advocate for his subject. The book 
is eulogistic, and not to be classed with 
serious works on this theme.’” A new 
poet appears and the critic is distinctly 
annoyed. ‘‘ We fancy,’’ he writes, 
“‘that we discern the influences of 
certain Victorians in this young man’s 
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work. This is well enough, and we 
commend the tidiness of his versifica- 
tion, but we suggest more caution in 
simile and phrase, and look to a mod- 
eration of adolescent enthusiasms.” 

In the class-room it is no better. 
There are exceptions, of course, but the 
average instructor in English is the 
Discourager of Genius, the Slayer of 
Talent. It is a common thing for ori- 
ginality to be held up to ridicule before 
a class, and anything like passion of 
utterance would be considered fit sub- 
ject for professorial mirth. It is not in 
such places, surely, that inspiration will 
be found. It isnot here that the writer 
will learn to express himself with unre- 
serve and delight. 

“Writing,” said Sir Walter Scott, 
‘‘isa habit. My brother Thomas could 
have written much better than I, but 
he never formed the habit.”’ 

This is a substantial half of the truth, 
and the one unquestioned excuse for 
courses in English is that they may get 
students in the habit of writing. If 
they get them out of the habit of it, 
they will not have served their purpose. 
A school for writers is not designed to 
discourage students from writing, any 
more than a law school is intended to 
deter students from practising law. 
But as English is taught in many uni- 
versity class-rooms, the professor ap- 
pears in the réle of the defender of lit- 
erature against the attacks of the mob 
—the class representing, of course, the 
murderouscanatlle. This attitude is not 
conducive to producing naive and spon- 
taneous utterances; it is not calculated 
to invite a revelation of temperament, 
or to extract from the delicate and 
reticent poet the visions of his soul. 

It must be a sturdy talent and a ro- 
bust egotism that can survive these on- 
slaughts of the professors of English; 
and adolescent egotism is liable to be 
frail and budding talent tender. Only 
a very melodramatic mind can find 
pleasure in contemplating the tragedies 
of the class-room. 

The question is, How is the Anglo- 
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Saxon to accustom himself to beauty ? 
Could he, by the wearing of smoked 
glasses, mitigate the glare till his eyes 
became strengthened sufficiently for 
him to look at loveliness without blink- 
ing? Since he is an idealist in the mat- 
ter of morals, may we not hope that he 
will presently cease to be a literalist in 
matters of art? If his imagination is 
appealed to by the wizards of modern 
mechanics, the practical masters of 
physics, the captains of commerce, can 
it not be touched also by the impas- 
sioned and spiritual artist? Must the 
delineator of life forever feign that he 
finds the mortal experiences of men 
and women commonplace, snug, smug, 
and trivial? If the geographer is per- 
mitted to tell tremendous tales, may 
not the poet be permitted to do as 
much? Ifthe machinist sets the pulses 
throbbing with his colossal engines, 
may not the novelist be allowed to 
rival him? 

At any rate, these calm, mediocre, 
and cynic intelligences need not en- 
deavor to discomfit the enthusiasts with 
their easy opprobrium. It is pure 
shenanigan, and ought not to fool 
any one. 

Moreover, there is one tremendous 
comfort. The real genius does not 
bother very much with the ideas of 
other.men. He is too self-absorbed. 
So perhaps he will never find out that 
his eloquence is discountenanced by 
the trim critics of the capitals. As for 
the unhappy child of talent, it is dif- 
ferent with him. He has regard for 
the critics. He thinks about public - 
opinion. He is likely, under the lash 
of the unimaginative reviewer of books, 
to fit into the lustreless mosaic of the 
common scheme. It is much more 
than probable that, having little faith, 
he will blush for the beauty that burned 
in,his heart in the days when he first 
knew the joy of utterance, and that he 
will become as literal, as cautious, as 
full of doubt and dulness as the most 
cosmopolitan and sophisticated critic 
could desire. 






Wit and Wisdom while You Wait 


Providence and Big Dividends 


‘**A most variable climate,’ said the Duchess; ‘and how fortunate that 
we should have had that very cold weather at a time when coal was so dear! 
So distressing for the poor!’ 

‘**Some one has observed that Providence is always on the side of the 
big dividends,’ remarked Reginald. 

‘*The Duchess ate an anchovy in a shocked manner; she was sufficiently 
old-fashioned to dislike irreverence towards dividends. 

‘Reginald had left the selection of a feeding-ground to her womanly 
intuition, but -he chose the wine himself, knowing that womanly intuition 
stops short at claret. A woman will cheerfully choose husbands for her less 
attractive friends, or take sides in a political controversy without the least 
knowledge of the issues involved, but no woman ever cheerfully chose a 
claret.’’—SAKI in the Westminster Gazette. 


Tauchnitz Morals 


‘‘*There are people one knows, quite nice people when they are in 
England, who are so different when they are anywhere the other side of the 
Channel.’ ; 

‘***The people with what I call Tauchnitz morals,’ observed Reginald. 
‘On the whole I think they get the best of two very desirable worlds. And, 
after all, they charge so much for excess luggage on some of those foreign 
lines that it ’s really an economy to leave one’s reputation behind one 
occasionally.’ 

***A scandal, my dear Reginald, is much to be avoided.’ 

***Scandal, my dear Irene—I may call you Irene, may n’t 1?’ 

***T don’t know that you have known me long enough for that.’ 

***T ’ve known you longer than your godparents had when they took 
the liberty of calling you that name. Scandal is merely the compassionate 
allowance which the gay make to the humdrum. Think how many blame- 
less lives are brightened by the blazing indiscretions of other people. Tell 
me, who is the woman with the old lace at the table on our left? Oh, that 
does n’t matter; it’s quite the thing nowadays to stare at people as if they 
were yearlings at Tattersall’s.’ ’’—/did. 


’ A Tied-up Asset 





‘“**Mrs. Spelvexit? Quite’ a charming woman; separated from her 
husband——’ 

' “**Tncompatibility of income?’ 4 

“**Oh, nothing of that sort. By miles of frozen ocean, I was going to 
say. He explores ice-floes and studies the movements of herrings, and has 
written a most interesting book on the home life of the Esquimaux; but 
naturally he has very little home life of his own.’ 

‘**A husband who comes home with the Gulf Stream wou/d be rather 
a tied-up asset.’ 

*“*His wife is exceedingly sensible about it. She collects postage 
stamps. Sucha resource! Those people with her are the Whimples, very 
old acquaintances of mine; they ’re always having trouble, poor things.” 

‘**Trouble is not one of those fancies you can take up and drop at any 
moment; it’s like a grouse-moor or the opium habit—once you start it 
you 've got to keep it up.’ ’’—Jdid. 
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The Disillusions of Life | 


‘**Life is full of its disappointments,’ observed the Duchess, ‘and I 
suppose the art of being happy is to disguise them as illusions. But that, 
my dear Reginald, becomes more difficult as one grows older.’ 

***T think it ’s more generally practised than you imagine. The young 
have aspirations that never come to pass, the old have reminiscences of 
what never happened. It is only the middle-aged who are really conscious 
of their limitations—that is why one should be so patient with them. But 
one never is,’. 

** * After all,’ said the Duchess, ‘the disillusions of life may depend on 
our way of assessing it. In the minds of those who come after us we may 
be remembered for qualities and successes which we quite left out of the 
reckoning.’ 

“**It ’s not always safe to depend on the commemorative tendencies of 
those who come after us. There may have been disillusionments in the 
lives of the medizval saints, but they would scarcely have been better 
pleased if they could have foreseen that their names would be associated 
nowadays chiefly with racehorses and the cheaper clarets. And now, if you 
can tear yourself away from the salted almonds, we ‘Il go and have coffee 
under the palms that are so necessary for our discomfort.’ ’’—J/dzd. 





Appertaining to Aunts ¢ 


‘The fourth aunt belonged to the type of woman who is only to be 
found at cheap seaside resorts—the woman who dresses in cheap materials 
of an out-of-date fashion, who thickly powders an attenuated profile, which 
might, before most of us were born, have been exceedingly charming, who 
outlines her sunken eyes with broad bands of mourning, and who is either to 
be met with sitting in roguish attitudes in conspicuous places at seasides, or 
strolling in a creaky way up and down the pier with the ten-day youth from 
the City. From the size of her hats, the height of her heels, the silver 
buckles on her shoes, and the length of her skirt—which invariably follows 
her about like an amateur scavenger—she is popularly supposed to have 
been an actress or something of that kind. She always carries in her left 
hand a green crocodile purse, upon which ‘ Lily’ or ‘ Baby ’ is stamped in 
slim silver letters, and under her right arm an infinitesimal dog, with the 
bleared eyes of an Indian half-pay major, and with a bark which resembles 
the noise made by a fass¢ée soprano late on Sunday evenings. Men may 
come and men may go,. but she goes on for ever.’’—‘*The Danger of 
Innocence,”’ by COSMO HAMILTON. 


On Ready-Made Success 


**I can’t hand out any ready-made success to you. It would do you 
no good, and it would do the house harm. There is plenty of room at the 
top here, but there is no elevator in the building. Starting, as you do, with 
a good education, you should be able to climb quicker than the fellow who 
has n’t got it; but there ’s going to be a time when you won’t be able to 
lick stamps as fast as the other boys at the desk. Yet the man who has n't 
licked stamps is n’t fit to write letters. . . . I can give you a start, but 
after that you will have to dynamite your way to the front by yourself.’’— 
**Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his Son.” 
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The Men Who Do Things 


By EDWARD FULLER 


CERTAIN recent pleas for actuality 
in literature are likely to be widely 
effective for the reason that they strike 
a note in harmony with the materialistic 
spirit of the time. The disposition to 
glorify brute force has grown of late 
with startling rapidity. Success is 
measured, not by what men are, but 
by what they do. The life that is 
not ‘‘strenuous’”’ is regarded as hardly 
worth living. This doctrine has been 
promulgated in high quarters and 
received with unmistakable signs of 
general approval. It has been trans- 
lated into terms of practice and called 
imperialism. The triumphs of nations, 
as of men, must be visible to the naked 
eye. More territory is the ideal of the 
one; more money is the ideal of the 
other. The world belongs to the strong; 
let the weak goto the wall. We assent 
with our lips to the creed of Christian 
brotherhood; we believe in our hearts 
the dogma of the survival of the fittest. 
A tendency so obvious in life is bound 
to influence literature. 

The issue thus raised is momentous; 
and to discuss it at length is no part of 
I am willing to admit 
that the men of action have their part 
to play in the development of the race 
and that deeds of high emprise deserve 
the cheers of the multitude. But I 
deny that this part is the whole, or that 
it makes less useful the work of the 
_thinkers or even the dreamers. In 
literature at least there should be room 
for something else than the bustle of 
achievement. Men of letters must be, 
like other men, the creatures of their 
age; but if they simply swim with the 
current they will be carried down by it. 
There was enough doing in England in 
Elizabeth’s day and in Anne’s; but a 
high conception of the function of lit- 
erature kept thought and action in an 
even balance. While it would be too 
much to say that the literature of our 
day has no saving remnant, the danger 
of underrating thought and over-em- 
phasizing action is nevertheless real. 
Leaving out of the account the books 


that have no artistic significance—those 
useful volumes of information which 
‘*have their day and cease to be,”’ and 
which are no less useful because of their 
limitations—we have fiction, poetry, 
drama, and criticism left; by these, if 
they survive, the future will judge us. 
I say nothing here of history or phi- 
losophy, because when these cease to 
be merely technical, and take on the 
graces of style and form, they may 
properly be included in criticism. If, 
then, our fiction, our poetry,our drama, 
our criticism, are too deeply tinctured 
with the materialistic spirit, if they look 
merely to results and despise means, 
they will have no genuine message 
either for the present or the future. 
For although literature may ‘‘show the 
very age and body of the time his form 
and pressure’’ it must maintain, be- 
yond this realism, an idealism which 
makes it a part of “‘the best that has 
been known and thought in the world.”’ 

How is our literature fulfilling this 
condition? How far does it divorce 
itself from the practical, in the nar- 
row sense, and interpret the spiritual? 
These, too, it must be admitted, are 
questions with large implications, not 
to be answered off-hand. Let us con- 
sider a few points bearing upon them. 

A popular French writer has ventured 
the prediction that the newspaper is 
destined to supplant the novel. Now 
fiction is so large a part of literature 
that if we confine ourselves solely to 
an examination of its tendencies we 
may be able to arrive at a conclusion 
sufficient for our purpose. The as- 
sumption which such a prediction im- 
plies, of course, is that the novel is 
valuable so far as it reproduces life with 
exact realism, and that consequently 
the record of the actual is to be pre- 
ferred to the record of the possible. 
The newspaper is the chronicler of 
things as they are. Here the acts of 
the whole world are summed up. Its 
panorama includes the police court and 
the cabinet council. The stories thus 
told may be quite as absorbing as any- 
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thing that the novelist can conceive. 
If matter is all and form nothing, the 


advantage is with the newspaper. And 
our novelists have practically been in- 
sisting that matter is all. That is why 
one of their number foresees the end 
of his art. The novel has attempted a 
rivalry with the newspaper in which the 
conditions are against it. ‘Let us 
write,’’ says the novelist, ‘‘about ‘the 
men who do things.” Let us copy 
with minute accuracy the details of 
commercial life. Let us make the 
‘captains of industry ’ our heroes. _ Let 
us ask our readers not to imagine but 
to observe. Let us abandon analysis 
and introspection; this is a bustling 
world, with a perpetual clang of factory 
wheels. We are not artists, but work- 
men; let us turn out a neat job.’’ But 
when you have thrown overboard style 
and form: and the principle of artistic 
selection, the reporter can do quite as 
neat a job; and his characters will be 
more real than yours. 

Matter and form together make the 
novel that belongs to literature. But 
nothing is more rare in modern fiction 
than a sense of form. The novelist of 
the moment—I am speaking of him 
generically and no doubt with some 
specific injustice—is not only deficient 


in the graces of style; he does not even. 


take the pains to write grammatically. 
Having ceased to be an artist, being 
intent merely upon supplying what he 
conceives to be a public demand, he 
has no higher aim than to please the 
largest number of readers; and if these 
do not care for the finer strokes, why 
take the trouble? There is but one 
alternative to the conclusion that he 
thus palters with his artistic conscience, 
and that is found in the assumption 
that he knows no better—which indeed 
is often probable enough. Anything 
like critical discrimination in ranks so 
crowded is well-nigh impossible. One 
might choose a dozen names, or two 
dozen, worth the respect which is justly 
paid to the artist. Such represent the 
kind of work which the novelists of a 
generation ago gave us. The rest are 
blazed in the advertisements of pub- 
lishers for a season and then disappear. 
But every success of this sort, however 
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transitory, helps to lower the public 
standard and vitiate the public taste. 
It would be small harm to any one if 
the commercial novel were supplanted 
by the newspaper. Surely the loss to 
art would not be incalculable. 

But there are zealots for reality who 
refuse to discriminate between Trojans 
and Tyrians, and who look to see 
Thackeray as completely ignored as 
the writer of the latest historical ro- 
mance. In fact, they prefer that in- 
genuous person to Thackeray on the 
very good ground that he writes about 
“‘the men who dothings.’’ His heroes 
may wear the clothes of the seven- 
teenth century, but they have the cheer- 
ful self-confidence of the twentieth, and 
there is never a moment when they 
are not ‘doing things.’’ The historical 
romancer is particularly insensible, also, 
to the aspects of life which ‘‘the men 
who do things’’ refuse to contemplate. 
One looks in vain for social philosophy 
in his pages. The loss might be borne 
with more fortitude were it not for the 
fact that he fails equally to delineate 
character. Incident is his only care, 
and he does not take any particular 
pains to preserve credibility in that. 
It is not difficult to understand how 
even the unreflecting reader may in 
time weary of his pages and find him 
not actual enough. From this point - 
of view, indeed, there is force in the 
suggestion recently made that the novel 
will not be supplanted by the news- 
paper but by the intimate autobiog- 
raphy. A tendency in that direction 
is already visible. Men are writing the 
stories of their own lives with an eye 
to ante-mortem publication, the inter- 
viewer and the photographer having 
combined to dull any shrinking sense 
of modesty or idle yearning for privacy. 
The world has always had a liking for 
**confessions,’’ and it has never in- 
quired too curiously into their authen- 
ticity. A demand for ‘‘real lives’’ by 
‘‘real men” would be nothing new. 
When one who has filled a large space 
puts himself into print the book is 
pretty sure to sell. But perhaps the 
question of reality still remains un- 
settled. How many of us can afford 
the luxury of frankness in our own 
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reflections? How many of us, with pen 
in hand, could swear to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
’ truth?) The fact, accurately repro- 
duced, may convey a meaning entirely 
remote from the fact as it actually is. 


Deprive imagination of its office, as. 


our pseudo-realists would have us do, 
and the whole picture is distorted. 
This is the very A BC of art, but there 
are those who call themselves artists 
without grasping it. If it were possi- 
ble for fiction to be superseded by the 
plain, unvarnished tale of the actual 
man, the reason would not be found in 
its failure to study facts but in its ina- 
bility to classify them. The modern 
novel has not too much imagination; 
but too little. 

A further demand for actuality is 
made by those who think that our 
literature is not ‘‘virile.’’ By this they 
do not plead so much for strength as for 
strenuousness. They would have brute 
force glorified, not because it some- 
times accomplishes its aim, but because 
it is brute force. One writer has set 
forth the literary menu on which the 
public ought to feed—‘‘muscle, blood, 
crude manhood, passion, sin’’; a diet 
which might perhaps bring on moral 
nausea. All.this is a natural outcome 
of exclusive admiration for “‘the men 
who do things.” This writer is es- 
pecially wroth with magazine editors, 
who by failing to share his enthusiasm 
help to enfeeble the minds of their 
readers. His plea has been heard be- 
fore: more than one English novelist 
has complained of the limitations im- 
posed upon his freedom by custom, and 
has cast longing eyes at the scope and 
range of the subjects treated by the 
French novelist. Nevertheless it may 
be doubted if the loss to literature has 
been as great as is sometimes imagined. 
It might be difficult to show that 
Thackeray or Hawthorne was less 
*‘virile’’ than Balzac or De Maupassant. 
A strong man is not of necessity one 
who uses strong language. And in 
fact our public—at least in these days 
—is not particularly squeamish. The 
historical romancer supplies an abun- 
dance of ‘‘muscle, blood, crude man- 
hood,’’ while the lady novelist is an 


adept in ‘‘passion and sin.’’ The error 
lies in confounding vigor with violence, 
and in assuming that disagreeable 
truths must be presented disagreeably. 
What'these advocates of the strenuous 
desire is license, not liberty. Ameri- 
can realism has gone far, but it has not 
quite reached the point which Zola 
reached in France. Zola was a moral- 
ist, indeed, fully as sincere as any of 
his brethren; and he enforced his les- 
sons by terrible examples, something 
after the fashion of the ancient theo- 
logians. He did not perceive that in 
ignoring the good and beautiful he was 
unable to present the true. It is per- 
haps a question if many of his would- 
be imitators have his single-minded 
earnestness or if their plea for ‘*pas- 
sion and sin’’ means more than an ab- 
normal relish for dirt. A range wide 
enough for the masters may reasonably 
be considered wide enough for lesser 
men. 

The cardinal fallacy in the argument 
for greater ‘‘reality ’’ in literature is to 
be found in the assumption that reality 
can be conveyed to the reader without 
the intervening medium of the imagina- 
tion. “‘ What istruth?’’ asked jesting 
Pilate, and would not stay for an an- 
swer. Probably he was not jesting; 


and in any case the answer was not 


easy. In the ordinary affairs of life a 
lie may appear to be the truth, and the 
truth may appear to be a lie. So, in 
the presentation by the novelist of the 
real, the literal fact will not convey the 
required impression. We should get a 
very distorted picture from the kind of 
autobiography which the admirer of 
‘‘the men who do things’’ suggests. 
Few men are capable of judging them- 
selves; fewer still capable of analyzing 
in an impartial spirit their own motives. 
Even in a book written so simply and 
with so little self-consciousness or pre- 
tence as Grant’s ‘‘ Memoirs,”’ it is not 
the full portrait of the great soldier 
which we get; there are lights and 
shades which his own hand cannot sup- 
ply. It has been said that the historian 
should have something of the power of 
the novelist—the creative imagination 
that enables him to divine as well as to 
investigate. And the novelist has the 
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opportunity and the privilege of bring- 
ing his men and women before our 
eyes without the limitations that ham- 
per the historian. He does not have 
to reconcile the actual and the real. 
What more could he desire? 

If our fiction seems to deal too much 
with shadows, if its characters do not 
have reality in the eyes of readers, the 
reason is not to be found in the art, 
but in the artist. In a sense the cry 
for ‘‘the men who do things’’ may be 
regarded as a healthful symptom. It 
indicates a revolt from the petty realism 


Books of To-Day and 


DEAR BELINDA, — 

I am trying to think what the effect 
of a week of Wagner will have had upon 
you. I believe that most people by 
the end of this week will have decided 
that they much prefer the tune of 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ If you have 
listened as hard as you were able, and 
have learned by heart beforehand the 
book called ‘‘The Ring of the Nibe- 
lung,’’ you are certain to come to the 
conclusion that you have persuaded 
Mr. Schulz-Curtius to supply you with 
tickets for a drama which cannot be 
adequately expressed anyhow. At any 
rate, I am sure that you will come away 
with a bad headache, occasioned by too 
much noise, too little food, and pos- 
sibly a nasty neighbor. 

The Daily News, the organ of the 
slate quarries, occasionally prints the 
contributions of Mr. Chesterton. This 
brilliant person, who was evidently put 
up to review the book of Mrs. Cleather 
and Mr. Crump upon ‘‘The Ring,” 
already named, admits with abandoned 
meekness that he is a child in their 
hands. It is evident that Mr. Chester- 
ton is floored by the greatness of the 
Wagner myth. For once in a while 
one wonders what Mr. Chesterton is at. 
He has this Wagner burden on his 
mind, and it is too much for him. He 
beats about and discusses Jack and 
the Beanstalk, Hey-diddle-diddle, the 
Great Stone Age, Charles the Second, 


in which some admirable writers have 
permitted themselves to become ab- 
sorbed. Such a revolt will naturally 
take the crude turn of demanding the 
kind of romance which is only the dime 
novel made respectable. It will seem 
to threaten the destruction of the finer 
taste. But no art that is not vital and 
human, that deals only with the super- 
ficial side of men, can have perma- 
nence. After ‘‘the men who do things” 
have done their utmost, the men who 
think things will remain the rulers of 
the world. 
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and Little Jack Horner, and at the end 
of his column review he admits that 
this dramatic trilogy contains ‘‘a some- 
thing which will never be expressed 
until the end of the world,’’ and, one 
may add, perhaps not then. Most 
people expect to have sounded the 
heights and depths not later than the 
end of this week. 

What most people at the present day 
require is a good rest. The smart 
ladies of France stay in bed the whole 
of one day each week. To sit upon 
his steps and have a quiet think is the 
desire of many a busy man. This 
week at the Opera will have decided 
many to go into rest cures. The 
fashionable part of London is now 
the nursing quarter around Cavendish 
Square. To go to the Opera is only 
to get an impression that the world is 
being conducted for you. Wagner 
was doubtless a great man and a great 
genius, but most of the people who 
occupy the best seats at the Opera 
House are those who distrust genius. 
They will only look at genius through 
a lorgnette, and then only provided 
they find themselves in a well-dressed 
crowd, 

Almost upon the same day as that: 
on which the Spectator came out with 
an article praising women of forty, the 
Daily Mail published Mr. Marriott 
Watson’s indictment of ‘‘ Sweet Seven- 
teen.” This is the age of the woman 
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of forty. ‘‘Sweet Seventeen” is not so 
much in demand. Mr. Marriott Wat- 
son is severe. ‘‘Sweet Seventeen’’ is 
‘timmature,’’ ‘‘raw’’; ‘‘she is always 
pretending.”’ ‘*She faces both ways, 
like the head of Janus, towards her 
past and her future, and does not know 
by which to be guided. She sucks 
chocolate and eats buns by the hour— 
in private.’’ ‘‘Sweet Seventeen’’ is 
not innocent. Her mamma says she is, 
but she isn’t. She may be profoundly 
ignorant, which is by no means the 
same as being innocent. She has a 
passionate affection for a popular actor, 
usually either George Alexander or 
Charles Wyndham. For these, says 
Mr. Watson, she sighs like a furnace, 
and extravagantly collects their photo- 
raphs. She has passionate affections 
which are rarely returned) for all pub- 
lic men, whether they have wives or 
not, and for popular.soldiers also who 
have not wives and don’t want them. 
But from ‘‘Sweet Seventeen’’ we must 
not forget that there is evolved the 
beauty: of forty. 

The young, it is said, have aspira- 
tions that never come to pass; the old 
have reminiscences of what never hap- 
pened. It is only the middle-aged 
who are really conscious of their limi- 
_ tations. 


Childhood must pass away [said Robert Louis 
Stevenson], and then youth, as surely as age ap- 
proaches. The true wisdom is to be always 
seasonable, and to change with a good grace in 
changing circumstances. To love playthings well 
as a child, to lead an adventurous youth, and to 
settle, when the time arrives, into a green and 
smiling age, is to be a good artist in life and de- 
serve well of yourself and your neighbour. 


I have alluded to the spell which Mr. 
George Alexander holds over ‘‘Sweet 
Seventeen.’” For his many admirers 
there has recently been published a 
**George Alexander Birthday-book,”’ 
with quotations from the most success- 
ful plays in which he has acted. The 
book contains a portrait of Mr. Alex- 
ander, looking, however, unusually 
fierce, though in the sentence under- 
neath the portrait he is quoted address- 
ing his admirers as ‘‘ Hearts of Gold,”’ 
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a very pretty term of endearment. To 
those in love the book is excellent; and 
for those who have been in love, and 
have got over it, or are ready for an- 
other, the book also is to be com- 
mended. Those who wish to celebrate 
Mr. Alexander’s birthday in orgies of 
their own in public or private, will find 
the actor’s autograph against the date 
of his birth in each copy. ‘‘Women 
should never be either old or wise. 
They were born to make men happy 
and each other jealous.’ ‘*The best 
woman in the world does n’t set a 
thousandth part of the value on herself 
that the man who loves her does.’’ 
‘Yesterday isdead. To-morrow comes 
never. Let us live and love to-day.”’ 
‘The great thing is to love—not to be 
happy. Love is for both worlds; per- 
fect happiness for the other only.” 
Such are the excellent maxims which 
are provided in this charming birthday- 
book for young ladies. 

The number of cookery books which 
have been issued recently must, I sup- 
pose, be taken as a sign of national 
health. We have *“‘The Gourmet’s 
Guide to Europe,’’ a book upon Junch- 
eons, a volume of French menus, and 
an imposing book entitled *‘ The Pleas- 
ures of the Table.’’ These are but a 
few. An essay has reached me, written 
by Edgar Saltus, upon ‘‘The Import- 
ance of Being an Epicure.’’ This 
would appear to be a supplementary 
chapter to Hayward’s *‘ Art of Dining.” 
Mr. Saltus is sententious. ‘If you 
are not prodigal you may lead a pure 
life, but you will remain a poor host.” 
“If you are not original, you may be a 
commendable citizen, but you will be 
a bore.” The muse is jealous and 
Eros distracting; the ideal dinner, 
therefore, according to Mr. Saltus, 
should consist of eight, and all mar- 
ried. As some one sagely stated: ‘*It 
is better to have loved your wife than 
never to have loved at all.’’ Many 
take pleasure in a dinner of two—this 
is as much a sign of refinement as the 
public dinner is a sign of grossness. 
Such perfect sincerity exists where two 
people have agreed to dine together 
and look their best. Dinnérs of two 
make for peace on earth and good-will 
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to men and women. Mr. Saltus says 
nothing of these dinners, nor do the 
cookery books which I have named. 
They are, however, dealt with fully in 
the modern novel. 

It seems quite possible that the read- 
ing public will in the long run be more 
kindly disposed to the memory of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle than to the memory of 
her husband. In the quarrels of Soc- 
rates and Xantippe there are always 
sympathizers with the latter. When 
Sterling remarked to Mrs, Carlyle, 
‘‘You would be a vast deal more amia- 
ble if you were not so damnably 
clever,’’ he might have added, ‘‘and 
happier also.’” Mrs. Basil Montagu, 
who knew Mrs. Carlyle well, asserted 
openly: ‘‘Jane, every one is born with 
a vocation, and yours is to write little 
notes.”” Mrs. Carlyle’s opinion of 
Lady Ashburton is clearly stated. She 
said: ‘‘The Lady [Ashburton] has a 
genius for ruling, while I have a genius 
for not being ruled.” Mrs. Carlyle’s 
ruling passion through life was to be 
thought clever, and it is possible that 
her chief grievance against Lady Ash- 
burton was that she found her upon a 
higher plane of thought and action, 
and not inferior to her in wit and con- 
versation. Carlyle himself should cer- 
tainly have remained a bachelor. A 
man who makes a crabbed husband 
would better have played the rdéle of 
rich bachelor uncle with geniality and 
success. Carlyle’s life to him was no 
doubt often a great tragedy. The life 
of every philosopher when victimized 
by domesticity is the same. If a man 
marries a clinging woman, he has to 
put up with the tyranny of tears. If 
he marries a clever woman there will, 
as I have said, be the eternal feud be- 
tween the sexes. 

According to the 7imes, competitors 
for ‘‘Wisdom on the Hire System’’ (as 
it has been aptly called) will acquire 
“closer concentration of mind; prac- 
tice in ready reasoning; quickness in 
finding facts; a new form of recreation ; 
an invaluable fund of general informa- 


tion.” Let us hope that any single 
competitor will acquire any one of 
these additional powers. Encyclo- 
pedias and books of reference are good 
possessions, but faith in any one book 
or set of books is a great fallacy. Om- 
niscience is a foible in men or books. 
The worship of useless information in- 
creases apace. Desultory reading or 
research is little better than none at 
all. The worship of the dry fact will 
stultify the imagination of any and 
every Zimes competitor if he has any. 
Knowledge is only good as it can be 
applied to the affairs of life. You may 
answer all the Zzmes questions, but 
you will afterwards possess neither 
knowledge nor wisdom. In reading 
the 7imes circular containing the ques- 
tions, I am reminded of nothing so 
much as the old nonsense riddles. ‘“‘If 
A sell a barrel of onions to B, worth 
twopence the bushel, in exchange for 
a sheep worth fourpence and a dog 
worth a penny, and C kill the dog be- 
fore delivery because bitten by the 
same, who mistook him for D, what 
sum is still due to A from B, and which 
pays for the dog, C or D, and who gets 
the money? Again—If fourteen dogs 
with three legs each catch forty-eight 
rabbits with seventy-six legs in twenty- 
five minutes, how many legs must 
twenty-four rabbits have to get away 
from ninety-three dogs with two legs 
in half an hour?’” Nothing less than 
the usual thousand-pound prize is of- 
fered for the solution of these ques- 
tions. Concentration is doubtless all 
that is required! An excellent rhyme 
for the Z¢mes is found with many others 
in ‘‘Wisdom on the Hire System: 


There was once a young boy at the plough, 
Who captured the Printing House ‘* thou.” 
They hoped for a poet 
At least—or a Jowett. 
He’s living at Monaco now. 


Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 


Lonpon, May, 1903. 
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Frank, free, fair, full. These are the most 
prominent good qualities of a book in which 
it is difficult to discern any that are bad. 

Whatever conduct or opinions, habits or 
predilections, talents or deficiencies, wisdom 
or vanities, proper to Victoria, Regina et 
Imperatrix, are brought out to the light by 
Mr. Sidney Lee, they are exposed with the in- 
tegrity of an honest mind. In all these six 
hundred pages of his new volume there is no 
flavor of flattery, no discrimination, to suit 
The Best either king, court, or people of 
Biography of England. The author speaks his 
Queen conviction uncolored at all times; 
Vietoria.* and because his words are the fruit 
of knowledge ripe and mellow they are worth 
close consideration. Mr. Lee is one of those 
admirable writers who sum up the doings of 
all men and women, whatever their nation or 
station, whatever their goodness or wicked- 
ness, with perfect judicial calm and dignity. 
So, lauding the Queen’s beautiful, perpetual 
love of truth, he yet scores her early ‘“‘ob- 
duracy.” ‘Increase of years,’’ says her can- 
did biographer, ‘“‘and the good counsel of a 
wise husband were needed to teach the Queen 
to exercise with greater tact those habits of 
imperious command and of self-reliance which 
were natural to her, and to bring under firmer 
control the impatience and quickness of her 
temper.” Again, commending her departed 
' Majesty’s ‘robust common sense,” Mr. Lee 
puts her down on the opposite page, “not a 
good judge of painting,” and in another place 
avers that ‘‘ First-rate literature never greatly 
appealed to her.”” And here an example of 
concise criticism, pro and con, all in a breath: 
‘The Queen dressed simply and without much 
taste.” 

The straight veracity of this biographer is 
companioned by a handsome comprehensive- 
ness. Witness, for instance, the pages con- 
cerned with the Queen’s marriage and her 
husband’s character and position. All that is 
liberally complete without redundance. There 
is little one would wish to add or subtract. 
True, always, to his excellent system, the 
author presents certain important attributes 
of the Prince Consort in brief but exact terms: 


“Intellectually and morally the Prince was 
worthy of his position. He was admirably 
educated; his interests were wide; he was 
devoted to art, science, and literature; he 


* Queen Victoria, a Biography. By Siwney Lee. 
With Portraits, Facsimile, and Map. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.00. 


wee a Settee —— i his life was scru- 
pulously well ordered; he was sagacious, 
philanthropic, conscientious, and unselfish. 
. . + But he was cold and distant 
in manner, and his bearing, both mental 
and physical, was held to be too character- 
istically German to render it 
Englishmen. His temperament was out of 
harmony with the habitual ease and levity of 
the an aristocracy. He had no active 
sense of humor, no enthusiasm for field sports, 
no vices; his habits were exceptionally regu- 
lar, he abhorred late hours, and did not con- 
ceal his disdain for many of the recreations in 
which the English leisured classes indulged.” 

In conclusion of a review far too short to 
exhibit all the merits of this most valuable, 
this most scholarly book, the following para- 
graph is given as another example of Mr. 
Lee’s analytic powers. Neither Macaulay nor 
Froude would—or perhaps could—have told 
so much truth in the same number of words: 

“In his social intercourse, of which the 

een was now to enjoy much, Disraeli had: 
the advantage of a personal fascination, 
which grew with closer acquaintance, and 
developed in the Queen a genuine affection. 
He conciliated her idiosyncrasies. He af- 
fected interest in the topics which he knew to 
interest her. He showered u her all his 
arts and graces of conversation. He did what 
no other minister in the reign succeeded in 
doing in private talk with her—he amused her. 
His social charm lightened the routine of state 
business. He briefly informed her of the 
progress of affairs, but did not overwhelm her 
with details.” 

LionEL STRACHEY. 


The Lije of Madison,* while complete in 
itself, is the first instalment of a projected 
history of the United States told through the 
lives of its greatest men. If the plan is carried 
out as well as this initial volume promises, it 
will be an important contribution to the 
national history—political, social, industrial, 
and literary. Madison’s part in the record 
begins with the foundation of the Republic. 
Typical After service in the Virginia As- 
Americans. sembly and as a member of the 

local Council of State, he was 
prominent in the Continental Congress, was 
the principal author of the revenue system 
adopted in 1783, one of the chief framers of 
the Constitution, Secretary of State under Jef- 
ferson, and President for two terms, including 
the War of 1812. He continued to be active in 
public affairs long afterwards, and when an old 
man, in 1829, was a member of the convention 


* The Life of James Madison. By GamLtarp Hunt. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50. 
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for the reform of the Virginia Constitution, 
retiring to private life only when the infirmi- 
ties of age compelled him to do so. He could 
truthfully refer to himself in his last message 
to his country (found among his papers after 
his death) as one ‘*who espoused in his youth, 
and adhered through his life, to the cause of 
its liberty; and who has borne a part in most 
of the great transactions which will constitute 
epochs of its destiny.” 

Mr. Chadwick’s book on Channing * is the 
first thoroughly satisfactory biography of a 
many-sided man—scholar, author, preacher, 
social, political, and theological reformer. It 
is written by a most sympathetic admirer, but 
is nevertheless candid, discriminating, judi- 
cious, and judicial throughout. Every phase 
and aspect of Channing’s life and work is 
fully and fairly presented. The book will be 
welcome to Unitarians, by whom Channing is 
reverenced as a pioneer in the great theological 
revolution in New England in the early part of 
the last century; and hardly less so to the 
descendants of the other party in that war of 
the churches, the great majority of whom are 
now as “liberal” in their religious views as 
Channing was in his day. There are few in 
these more tolerant days, whatever may be 
their professed creed, who will not endorse 
Charles Sumner’s estimate of Channing: “ His 
moral nature is powerful, and he writes under 
the strong instincts which this supplies; and 
the appeal is felt by the world.” 

Horace Greeley ¢ could not be omitted in a 
series of “‘ Historic Lives’’ of interest to every 
American, and the compact biography of the 
eminent journalist, reformer, and politician 
by Mr. Linn is not unworthy of its subject. 
It deals chiefly with the man, to quote the 
secondary title of the book, as “the founder 
and editor of the New York Tribune.” The 
author takes the ground that “the place to 
study Horace Greeley is in his newspapers’’; 
for he made them, and in making them “left 
on them his mental photograph.” His early 
experiences as a country boy, with little edu- 
cation and slight knowledge of the printer’s 
trade, coming to the city with a few dollars in 
his pocket and a single suit of clothes, lead up 
to the establishing of a prosperous and influ- 
ential journal, and ultimately to a nomination 
for the presidency of the United States. He 
was disappointed in that, but his fame as a 


* William Ellery Channing. By Joun Wurtre Cuap- 
wick. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75 net. 

t Horace Greeley. By Witttam A. Linn. Appleton. 
$1.00 net. : 
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man, a citizen, and a patriot is none the less 
secure. 

Helen Keller’s book* is a unique achieve- 
ment in literature. If the story of her life 
were not known to be fact, it would be ridi- 
culed as grossly improbable fiction. * It is only 
in our day, indeed, that it could be possible 
for a girl blind, deaf, and dumb to accom- 
plish, in spite of this accumulation of natural 
defects, what Helen Keller has accomplished 
when only twenty-two years old, or to do it 
even in the longest life known to humanity. 
She is in college, where she takes a rank 
higher than many girls of her age. She writes 
better English than most cultured people. 
One of her instructors, who has been engaged 
for many years in the English Department at 
Radcliffe and Harvard, said of her: “In some 
of her work she has shown that she can write 
better than any pupil I ever had, man or wo- 
man; she has an excellent ‘ear’ for the flow 
of sentences.” She sees better than many 
persons who have good eyes. She says:. “I 
sometimes wonder if the hand is not more 
sensitive to the beauties of sculpture than the 
eye. I should think the wonderful rhythmic 
flow of lines and curves could be more subtly 
felt than seen. Be this as it may, I know that 
I can feel the heart-throbs of the ancient 
Greeks in their marble gods and goddesses.” 
A single passage like this from her autobi- 
ography may indicate what a beautiful soul 
has been set free from its dark and silent 
prison; but extended quotations would not 
suffice to show how the seeming miracle has 
been effected. For this it is necessary to read 
the book, including the Appendix, in which a 
full account of her education is given. Inci- 
dentally it will be extremely suggestive to all 
teachers of youth, and not those alone whose 
pupils are deficient in one or more of their 
senses. Helen Keller is charmingly optimis- 
tic, and this, no less than her remarkable 
intellectual gifts, may have much to do with 
her rapid development. She asks: “Is it not 
true, then, that my life with all its limita- 
tions touches at many points the World 
Beautiful? Everything has its wonders, even 
darkness and silence, and I learn, whatever 
state I may be in, therein to be content. 

. . I try to make the light in others’ 
eyes my sun, the music in others’ ears my 
symphony, the smile on others’ lips my happi- 
ness.” A passage in one of her Radcliffe 


* The Story of My Life. By Hetzen Keiier. With 
Supplementary Matter by Joun A. Macy. —- 
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exercises—the only further quotation that we 
must allow ourself to make from the book— 
where she refers to the unfolding of a flower in 
her window-garden while it is snowing out- 
side, might well be applied to herself: ‘‘ What 
secret power caused this blossoming miracle? 
What mysterious force guided the seedling 
from the dark earth up to the light, through 
leaf and stem and bud, to glorious fulfilment 
in the perfect flower? Who could have 
dreamed that such beauty lurked in the dark 
earth, was latent in the tiny seed we planted? 
Beautiful flower, you have taught me to see a 
little way into the hidden heart of things.” 

The Letters and Recollections of fohn Murray 
Forbes, * edited by his daughter, Sarah F. 
Hughes, is a fitting memorial of a “ royal mer- 
chant,” as Shakespeare would have called 
him, a public-spirited and high-minded citizen, 
a most estimable man in domestic life, and one 
whom all who knew him delighted to honor. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said of him: “Never 
was such force, good meaning, good sense, 
good action, combined’ with such domestic 
lovely behavior, such modesty and persistent 
preference for others. Wherever he moved 
he was the benefactor. It is of course that he 
should ride well, shoot well, sail well, keep 
house well, administer affairs well; but he 
was the best talker, also, in the company. 

Yet I said to myself, ‘How little this 
man suspects, with his sympathy for man and 
his respect for lettered and scientific people, 
that he is not likely, in any company, to meet 
a man superior to himself! And I think this 
is a good country that can bear such a creature 
as he is.’”” The life of such a man deserved 
to be written; and it was proper that the 
book should be largely composed of his own 
writings. The thread of biography inter- 
woven with thesé by his daughter, in its 
modesty, discretion, and good taste, is in 
keeping with what she gives us from her 
father’s pen. 

Mr. Forbes had a keen interest in public 
affairs, particularly during the Civil War, 
when he was Governor Andrew’s unofficial 
confidant, adviser, and helper, and did much 
important work in other ways that were un- 
known at the time even to most of his personal 
friends. His daughter says: 

“He never liked it to be known that he 
wrote editorials, or inspired editors with his 
views, or that he drew up bills.for congress- 
men; and he always declined any nomina- 

* Letters and Recollections of John Murray Forbes. 


Edited by his daughter, Saran F. Hucues. Houghton, 
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tion for office. ‘Let them feel that I want 
nothing but the good of the country, and then 
I shall be trusted; if it is fancied that I work 
for any personal end I shall lose influence.’ 
And again : ‘Never mind who does it or gets 
the credit for it, so long as the thing is done.’ ” 

One of his ‘‘strong points in dealing with all 
sorts and conditions of men was his power of 
drawing out all they had in them of interest.” 
When a newspaper reporter met him as he 
was travelling by rail with Emerson in the 
West, and asked him his ‘‘impressions”’ of the 
country, the reporter was soon giving his 
views of the West, while Mr. Forbes listened 
with interest and plied him with questions 
till the interview ended. The man left quite 
pleased, but without having discovered that 
the Seer of Concord was present, or what Mr. 
Forbes’s views were on any subject. 

The young men of the day may well be 
advised to read, ponder, and digest the record 
of such a life as this—‘‘ the record of an Ameri- 
can citizen who, keeping himself in the back- 
ground, never stinted work, or money, or 
service of any sort for the country he loved so 
well.” 


W. J. Roure. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg address would live 
as one of the brightest ornaments of American 
literature, even if the Civil War itself were to 
be forgotten. Lowell’s ‘‘Commemoration 
Ode” also bids fair to remain as one of our 
literary classics. But the poet’s Anti-Slavery 
Papers * are another pair of shoes. One feels 
that the question of making a book of them 
must have come up for consideration years 
ago, and been answered negatively on the 
ground that their republication could add 
nothing to the author’s literary reputation— 
a thing which the author himself guarded very 
jealously. We should say that the publishers 
had brought it up again, at this late day, and 
had won the consent of the literary executors 
by representing that that reputa- 
tion was too firmly based to be 
shaken by the reappearance of the 
essays or editorials, and that the form of the 
book could be made so dignified as to consti- 
tute a sort of literary monument te the writer. 

In both these arguments (assuming that 
they were actually used) the publishers were 
right: Lowell’s reputation could stand the 
disinterring of matter far inferior to this; and 
the two wide-margined volumes in dark gray 
pasteboard covers, with black-and-white la- 


* The Anti-Slavery Papers of James Russell Lowell. 
2 vols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $7.50. 
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bels on their backs, have a fine mortuary 
air about them. Only 525 copies have been 
printed, and only five hundred have been of- 
fered for sale—at a good, stiff price, too, be it 
noted. Popular, the book can never be. It 
is witty, eloquent, learned; it shows a mind 
generously heated, and employing its best 
powers—some of them, at least—in the service 
of a righteous cause. But the lapse of half a 
century, with its removal from the scene not 
only of the fighters themselves, but of the 
casus belli, has robbed the subject of its 
human interest, and we are found cold, and 
left so, by the zealot’s keenest argument and 
most scorching invective. In saying this, we 
are not arraying ourselves against the pub- 
lishers, if it was really they who persuaded 
the literary executors to consent to the making 


of the book, or against the executors, if the © 


initiative was theirs; for the papers were 
certainly worth reprinting, and the improba- 
bility of their having a considerable sale 
justified the costly form of their embalming. 
All serious students of Lowell (and he is a 
writer who deserves—and rewards—serious 
and frequent reading), and all writers on the 
ante-bellum period, will wish to acquaint 
themselves with the poet’s work as a political, 
or rather social, reformer. He appears in 
these pages as a patriot of the finest quality; 
and, notwithstanding the editor’s extraordi- 
nary misconception on this point, as a thor- 
ough-going radical. It is noteworthy that 
his hearty espousal of the Abolitionists’ cause 
was due to his fiancée’s intense interest in it. 

Mr. Littlefield’s collection of Lowell’s 
earliest writings,* to which the compiler has 
prefixed an entertaining paper on ‘“ Lowell in 
1842,” and Dr. Hale a personal ‘ Prefatory 
Note,” has less raison d’éire, perhaps, than the 
anti-slavery volumes; for the latter show an 
unfamiliar side of the poet’s mind, while the 
essays here grouped together differ from his 
later work only by being less mature. They 
are, however, interesting if only for the light 
they throw on the development of the au- 
thor’s genius. It is a long step from the 
{getting up” (1842) of this attractively 
printed little volume, to the “‘Democracy’”’ of 
1884. There is an uncanny frontispiece of 
Lowell in 1843, which looks as if it were made 
of black strings. 

This is, we believe, the fourth book that has 
appeared over Lowell’s name since his death. 
The first contained his Letters, and the second 

* Early Prose Writings of James Russell Lowell. Edited 


by Water LittLerigtp. Prefatory Note by Dr. E. E. 
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was Impressions of Spain, consisting of a 
selection from his despatches to the Secretary 
of State from the American Legation at Mad- 
rid. Doubtless yet another could be made up 
of material hitherto unprinted, or at least not 
yet gathered together. 

RANDALL BLACKSHAW. 


Nothing so informal, so frankly personal as 
this apologia * has hitherto come from the pen 
of one who easily ranks as the foremost critic 
of Continental letters. As with his book on 
Ibsen and Bjérnson, Dr. Brandes divides the 
present work into “Impressions,” which are 
dated successively 1885, 1886, 1894, and 1899. 
and concludes with an essay on the “‘ Romantic 
Literature of Poland in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” These ‘‘Impressions” are far removed 
from the routine travellers’ notes; with 
crisp and illuminating touch they cover phases 
of literature, art, and life both social and 
political. Dr. Brandes, who was invited to 
Warsaw and afterward to Lemberg to deliver 
a series of lectures, was everywhere received 
with that distinguished courtesy which is 
characteristically Polish. Apart from certain 
reservations, the urbane critic and conférencier 
has little save praise for his hosts, whom he 
pictures in all their pathetic heroism and fatal 
lack of political judgment. The book abounds 
in anecdote, in accurate analysis, and in dis- 
criminating interpretation. The parallel be- 
tween Runeberg and Mickiewicz is fruitful, 
and the exposition of “Pan Tadeusz’ a 
significant piece of criticism. In calling 
Mickiewicz the eagle, Krasinski the swan, and 
Slowacki the peacock among the winged 
spirits of Poland, Dr. Brandes indulges in a 
flight which is both picturesque and apropos, 
and one can but commend his exalting ‘‘ Szice- 
weglem” and kindred sketches over the 
chromo Rome of Quo Vadis. Itis, however,a 
source of regret that Dr. Brandes has not 
added a chapter on modern Polish writers, for 
there is much in Orzeszko, Wierzbicki, and 
Przbyszewski to attract the contemporary 
mind. In common with other sagacious ob- 
servers Dr. Brandes sees no future for Poland 
as a separate political entity. He is neither 
Pan-German nor Pan-Slav, but looks at the sit- 
uation on its merits, though vaguely realizing 
that Polish “freedom” is to-day but a symbol, 
alegacy of Romanticism. Despite the tempta- 
tion to indulge in sentiment, despite the proud, 
sensitive bearing of the men and women one 


* Poland; A Study of the Land, People, and Literature. 
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sees in the Saxon Gardens or passes under the 
poplars at Wilanow, despite the smouldering 
fires of nationalism, it is impossible not to 
recognize that the future of Poland is no longer 
one of vacant idealism, but of vigorous com- 
mercialism. Even Dr. Brandes, with his keen 
eyes and facile intuitions, fails to note that 
Lodez is already. the Leeds, and Warsaw both 
the Birmingham and the Sheffield of Russia. 


The Critic ‘ 


The inspiriting swing of ‘“‘ Jeszeze Polska” and 
the burning earnestness of Vjejskis’ hymn 
are to-day drowned by the blow of the ham- 
mer and the whirr of a million wheels. It 
may be pathetic, but it is what is called race 
progress. The aristocratic, pleasure-loving 
Pole was his own worst enemy, and to the east 
lay the Russ and to the west the Pruss. 
CHRISTIAN BRINTON. 
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The reviews in this department of THE CRITIC, though short, are not perfunctory. 
They are as carefully written as though they appeared in the body of the magazine, Books 
on special subjects are sent to specialists, and often as many as a dozen different writers 
review the various books. Among those who contribute regularly are Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
Rev. Charles Fames Wood, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Admiral S. B. Luce, Fennette Barbour 
Perry, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, ¥ r., Carolyn Shipman, Edith M. 
Thomas, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editor. 
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Rolland—Millet. By Romain Rolland. Trans- 
lated by Clementina Black. (The 
Popular Library of Art). Illustrated. 
Dutton. 75 cents. 

The sombre painter and apologist of peasant 
life, who reflects not a little of the Jansenist 
as well as Jacobite tendencies of his time, is 
here the subject of an exceptionally accurate 
and informing monograph. M. Rolland per- 
mits the story of Millet’s struggles to unfold 
itself easily and naturally without undue in- 
’ tervention on the author’s part. The bio- 
graphical material is handled to the utmost 
advantage, making the account of Millet, 
though slight, the best since the standard 
work by Sensier. The illustrations have been 
chosen with discrimination, and the transla- 
tion shows both fluency and precision. It is 
to be hoped that M. Rolland, who is Professor 
of the History of Art at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, Paris, may continue his studies 
in contemporary art, for he is not a mere 
rhapsodist, but an earnest and trustworthy 
expositor. There still remains, however, op- 
portunity for a further study of Millet’s life 
and art, one which will show him not in the 
light of a revolutionary spirit —which he never 
was,—but as a survival of the pseudo-classic 
tradition. The broad and simple unity of 
his style is less realistic than academic. 


Waldstein—Art in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Charles Waldstein. Macmillan Co. 
60 cts. 


Originally delivered as a lecture at the Theatre 
Royal, Cambridge, before the summer meet- 
ing of Extension Students, Dr. Waldstein’s 
survey of nineteenth-century arf is here partly 
rewritten and slightly amplified. As a lec- 
ture to Extension Students it undoubtedly 
fulfilled obligations: as a printed contribution 


to modern esthetic interpretation it is unim- 
posing. Dr. Waldstein makes a brave parade 
of names, but they are routine names which 
spring automatically to the lips. He betrays 
at times the customary Anglo-Saxon ignorance 
of continental achievement, and in his dis- 
cussion of sculpture fails to mention Meunier 
and flounders hopelessly in his analysis of 
Rodin. In painting he gives Bécklin but a 
single ill-considered line, and_ is apparently 
unaware of the existence of antini. Dr. 
Waldstein’s main contention, which is that 
the nineteenth century was the age of expan- 
sion in art, is neither subtly phrased nor 
novel in conception. The Sometime Slade 
Professor of Fine Art has evidently not given 
modern effort the same consideration accorded 
the “Art of Pheidias’’ or the “‘Argivé He- 
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Annalist— Musings without Method. By “An- 
nalist.”” McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.25. 
Here is a pungent book. Wit, humor, epigram, 
observation are characteristic—humor least of 
these, at least in its gentler a The range 
is wide, but the alertness of the thought keeps 
pace, and there is nothing of the scrap-book. 
And what fine courage! The unknown speaks 
precisely what he thinks—though none of 
the ae is so a as to call for ano- 
nymity. e need lose no time in - 
tions as to the author’s identity. The book's 
the thing, and many a reader will find it just 
what he desires,—sincere utterance of con- 
victions, a scholarly and rewarding discussion 
of subjects of the day in the charming man 
ner of the “‘turn-overs”’ of the ing news- 
peer, Not blind to the faults of England 
e rightly magnifies her virtues; a conserva- 
tive, he extols her universities, and attributes 
to them much of the solid manhood of the little 
island. He has little patience with the utili- 
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tarian spirit which would sacrifice the human- 
ities to a better preparation for the “‘st: e 
for life.” Crossing the Channel, he falls foul 
of the mercurial man, because, in Fal- 
staff’s blunt phrase, he is “given to lying.” 


Brown—A Literary of Persia from the 
Earliest Times fo Bidwasi By Edward 
G. Brown, M.A. Scribner. $4.00. 
This faithful and labored compilation deserves 
respect for the large quantity of material 
which the author has excerpted and compiled. 
Notwithstanding this, we are disappointed in 
the book, because in the first place it is not 
so orderly as its chronologi arrangement 
would seem to make it, and secondly because 
it is illumined by no least spark of genius. 
Nor does Mr. Brown make any philosophical 
or literary co-ordinations and inferences. The 
index is defective. 


Lee—The Lost Art of . By Gerald 
Stanley Lee. Putnam. $1.75. 

“The typical civilized man is an exhausted, 
spiritually hysterical man,’”’ says the author 
of this book, ‘‘ because he has no idea of what 
it means, or can be made to mean to a man, 
to face calmly with his whole life a great book, 
a few minutes every day, to rest back on his 
ideals in it, to office hours with his own 
soul,” Mr, Lee’s whole book is a protest 
against the spirit of the age—the American 
spirit of “*Get up and get.” There never were 
so many books, nor such cheap ones—so many 
libraries, nor such big and handsome ones; yet 
never was there a time when people read less or 
to less purpose than in this era of literary over- 
pode and the founding of free libraries. 

ome one inferred from a remark made the 
other day by a well-known English author 
and editor, that he was not a figs reader, 
and twitted him with the fact. His reply was 
that he averaged about two books a day. 
Mr. Lee would probably hold that the man 
who reads two books a day proves, better than 
the one who reads two a year, that the art of 
reading has perished from the earth. His 
book is a plea for the right teaching of litera- 
ture to the young, no less than for the right 
enjoyment of books by the mature. And the 
author exemplifies in his life what he preaches 
in his writings—that man was not created 
merely that he might hustle for a living. His 
preaching might be more effective if his style 
were less witty and ironical. His doctrine is 
sound, however; and if his sermons are pro- 
vocative of smiles rather than of snores, so 
much the better for an easily bored era- 
tion. So many of them have been delivered 
from the Critic pulpit that no extended re- 
view of them is necessary in these columns, 


Montaigne—The Essays of Montaigne, in 
Florio’s ‘Fimistaticn. Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co. $120.00. 
Lovers of Montaigne, though their ma 
not be so well farnished as to enable them vad 


pep ogg among the Be —- 
and fifty ry _agow of this: — 
limited Sdition, be to know of its 
existence. -The beautifully printed folio vol- 


umes are first a joy to the eye; but they are 
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not made for the furnishing b 
Saige B tee on ; scareae f t 
. Ives has put a great of patient 
and scholarly labor into man sacl ates. 
which are partly textual or for the purpose 
of correcting mistranslations, and partly give 
the sources of Montaigne’s innumerable bor- 
ig 2 gee rg acknowledged directly or 
pa vi older —- as well as notable 
—— ater writers—in gen- 
eal, they are briefly what notes should 
be. A well-edited text of Florio is in-itself a 
thing to be thankful for, as his quaint, racy 
Elizabethan English has a flavor of its‘own 
which brings the reader as near as possible to 
Montaigne without reading him in his own 
old-fashioned French. The editor, by the 
way, saying that the Florio version has lately 
twice inted, gives the London edi- 
tions of 1892 and 1897, without apparently 
knowing of a very pleasant little edition pub- 
lished in 1889 by Stott, with the additional 
advantage of an unusually captivating in- 
troduction by Mr. Justin McCarthy. 


Simonds—A Student’s History of English 
Literature. By William Edward Si- 
monds. Houghton, Mifflin&Co. $1.25. 

There are many features of Prof. Simonds’s 

book which are admirable. For example, 

the illustrations, analyses of some writers’ 
works (there ought to be more), the bibliog- 
raphies, and the running style of the author. 

Perhaps his weakest spot is his meagre 

treatment of contemporaneous writers, a 

defect much to be deplored in the matter 

of text-books. The maps and index are 
worthy of praise. 


Wiener—Anthol of Russian Literature. 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By Leo Wiener, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Slavic Languages at Harvard 
University. Intwoparts. Part II.,‘*The 
Ninteenth Century.” Putnam. $3.00. 

With the completion of this comprehensive 

and discriminating anthology, Professor 

Wiener places students of Russian literature 

atly in his debt. The work is not only ex- 
ustive and trustworthy, but offers prac- 

tically the first opportunity in English for a 

tematic though limited acquaintance with 
ussian letters. The second part, like the 
first, is prefaced by a suggestive outline of 
the iod treated, and includes limited bio- 
phical notices and characteristic selections 
m various writers, inning with Kar- 
amzin and closing with Merejkowski. The 
order is not rigidly chronological, and there 
are certain lacune which seem difficult to ex- 
plain save on the score of conservatism, but 
in the main Professor Wiener has acquitted 
himself admirably. The title of T ev's 
moving story, by the way, is not “A Leaf of 
the Steppes,” but “‘A Lear of the Steppes.” 


BIOGRAPHY 


Alderson—Andrew cannes The Man and 
His Work. By arnard Alderson. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40. 
Considering the length of time Mr. Carnegie 
has been the.cynosure of many eyes, it is 
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surprising that his life should not have been 
written till now. The present biography is 
entitled ‘“* Andrew Carnegie: The Man and His 
Work,” and on the wrapper it is called “a 
character sketch of his life’; which is unin- 
telligible. It tells the story of the great 
“steel king’s” humble beginnings, and his 
rise to almost fabulous wealth and a world- 
wide reputation asa giver. One gets from its 
pages a fairly true impression of the simple, 
shrewd, yet sentimental and enthusiastic na- 
ture of the man, and a pretty clear concep- 
tion of his work as a money-getter and a 
money-spender. The astounding statement 
is made—astounding because true—that Mr. 
Carnegie could disburse over a million dollars 
a month without touching his capital. 


Brookfield—Random Reminiscences. By 
Charles H. E. Brookfield. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $5.00. 


The author of this entertaining book is a son 


of the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, the friend of - 


Tennyson, who apostrophizes him in a poetical 
tribute as‘*‘ Old Brooks, who loved so well to 
mouth my rhymes’—when they were to- 
gether at Trinity College, Cambridge—and of 
whom Rev. Dr. Thompson wrote: **He was 
far the most amusing man I ever met or shall 
meet,” adding that he had seen ‘a whole 
party lying on the floor for purposes of un- 
restrained laughter” while listening to Brook- 
field’s humor and drollery. The son certainly 
inherits in full measure the father’s talent in 
that line. A graduate of Trinity himself, he 
afterwards took to the stage, and later had 
some experience as a manager. His book is 
full of good stories of his own experience and 
those of his fellow-actors in professional and 
social life, all told in most vivacious style. 


Griffis—A Maker of the New Orient—Samuel 
Robbins Brown, Pioneer Educator in 
China, America, and Japan. The Story 
of his Life and Work. By W. E. Griffis, 
L.H.D. Revell. $1.00. 


No one is better equipped to write a life of 
the late Rev. Dr. Brown than the present 
author. Brown’s early struggles, his later 
success, his labors in the education of deaf- 
mutes, his efforts towards the higher educa- 
tion of woman, and his missionary work in 
China and Japan, are described at length, and 
in sympathetic temper. 


ae om in Water Street. By Samuel 
- Hadley. Revell Co. $1.00. 


The present head of the old Jerry McAuley 
Mission in Water Street has presented in this 
book a decidedly unusual autobiography. Of 

table parentage and ‘‘a lineal descend- 
ant of Jonathan Edwards,” he became, he 
says, a drunkard and criminal. Later, he be- 
came converted at the Mission with which he 
has ever since been associated, and of which 
he has for sixteen years stood at the head. 
The book recounts similarly striking experi- 
ences in the lives of many of those who have 
been prominent in this work. Its author be- 
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lieves that ‘‘thousands of bright jewels—men 
— a lying decay ny the slime of 
the saloons, simply waiting for loving hands 
and hearts to gather them Sn.” 


Hovey—-Barnas Sears: A Christian Educator, 
is Life and Work. By Alvah Hovey, 
D.D., LL.D. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


$1.25. 


Few men have excelled the late Dr. Sears in 
the long term of his labor and usefulness in 
the chosen line of his calling. For fifty years 
he was identified with the progress and 
widening of the methods of education. He 
was a man who knew how to bring things to 
= As a successful President of -Brown 

niversity, he made himself recognized as 
eminent among college presidents, and as 
agent of the Peabody Fund he gained a na- 
tional reputation. r. Hovey’s vigorous pen 
_ yielded this eminent man a worthy 
tribute, 


Spurr—The Life and Writings of Alexandre 
Dumas. By Harry A. Spurr. Stokes. 


$2.00. 


This is a useful, carefully written account of 
the works and career of a man who produced 
—according to his own statement—seven hun- 
dred volumes. Mr. Spurr takes considerable 
pains to show how much of all this vast mass 
of excellence and rubbish came from Dumas’s 
own hand. But as he is an almost out-and- 
out admirer of Dumas, he is none too ready 
to accept adverse opinions as to the writin 
of his idol. We therefore cannot regret Mr. 
Spurr’s profuse quotation of critics holding 
opposite views to his own. Seeing that 
among these scribes are Sainte-Beuve, Risard, 
Pellissier, Lanson, Dowden, Brandes, it ma 
well be imagined that the biographer’s tas 
of vindicating even so great a celebrity is not 
quite easy. He nevertheless establishes a 
pretty good case for the literary eminence of 
“the ventripotent mulatto,” as Stevenson 
dubbed Alexandre Dumas pére. 


sate | and Osbourne—Memories of Vailima. 
y Isobel Strong and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Scribner. 


Nothing that helps us to fill out our picture 
of Stevenson’s lovely life can be without its 
interest. He came so near to most of us, 
revealed so frankly that personality which is, 
after all, his firmest hold upon us, that even 
these trivial details have a meaning like the 
lightest words of our dear ones. e book, 
in the abstract, is decidedly thin—if it were 
not for its subject, would be inadequate; but 
for the reason given, it is welcome. The most 
formal part of it is some sixty pages on the 
home life at Vailima by Mr. Osbourne. The 

ater part of the rest is made up of extracts 
ae a note-book which Mrs. Strong began to 
keep in the latter part of 1892, and which, 
disjointed as the record is, 


$1.20. 


ive us so many 
delicious little scraps of table-talk and char- 
acteristic anecdotes that they make us long 
for more. But, after all, we should know the 
man from his work; quite true are the 
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first page and a well-behaved one on the last; 


the story of his redemption from infant 
naughtiness will doubtless interest readers of 


here quoted from the fly-leaf of a copy of 
‘Memories and Portraits”: 
Much of my soul is here interred, 
My very past and mind; 
Who listens nearly to the p 
May hear the heart behind. 


ited word 


Whitman—Personal Reminiscences of Prince 
Bismarck. By Sidney Whitman. Apple- 
ton. $1.60. 

Though a emt raion: gat Mr. Whitman is 
a skilful chronicler and a shrewd observer. 
The reminiscences of his personal intercourse 
with the great Prussian statesman are very at- 
tractive reading. The book contains scarcely 
a dull page, and will be welcomed not alone 
by those interested merely in the individual 
characteristics of great men, but also by 
those whose desire is to understand the forces 
that made Germany a national united state 
under Prussian hegemony. 


FICTION 


Bennett—Anna of the Five Towns. By Arnold 

Bennett. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
Its sincere simplicity makes this an unusual 
book. The crude little English town, with 
its dual interests of pottery and Methodism, 
is described with a realism that is never dull 
and that is frequently leavened with an 
almost sardonic humor. Though he does not 
make it too obvious, the author is essentiall 
a satirist. The Methodist “revival” is a 
mirable. Anna herself is a delightful and 
perfectly intelligible character, if one except 
that timidity that is so a frequent a 
characteristic of contemporary English hero- 
ines. Perhaps the satirical presentation of 
Henry Mynors is, alone, a little overdone; it 
is plain that if the book had been prolonged 
for a few more chapters, this blameless hero 
would have been in danger of developing into 
a villain. 
realists, Mr. Bennett shows a fine scorn of 
plot and construgtion. His book is free of 
artificiality and compromise. 


Davenport—The Ramparts of Jezreel. By Ar- 
nold Davenport. Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.50. 

Novels founded upon Old-Testament history 
are difficult works. The employment of ar- 
chaic phraseology renders ns ponderous. 
The atmosphere is imaginary and subject to 
suspicion. The details must be conjectural 
where not laboriously archzological. In 
these premises Mr. Davenport must be given 
the credit of having achieved as much as 
reasonably could be expected, but he has 
drawn out his tale to too great a length. 


Dix—A Little Captive Lad. By Beulah Marie 
Dix. Macmillan. - $1.50. 
Miss Dix handles with practised ease the 
costumes, the weapons, and the idioms of the 
days of Cromwell. She has contrived also a 
not pp my Paging of a small hero of ten 
who is given Ped: to play in the Round- 
head-Cavalier ifficulties. Master Gervase 
Darrell is a very spoiled young hero on the 


Like life, and like the master. 
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the same age. It is a readable, if somewhat 


watered story. 


Isham—Under the Rose. By Frederic S. 
Isham. With illustrations by Howard 
Chandler Christy. Bowen- ill Co. 
$1.50. 

In the pages of this ambitious novel the past 

of French life is evoked, and a picture of 

medizval court life is presented to our eyes. 

The time of the tale is the epoch of Francis I. 

and Charles V. Court intrigues and the gal- 

lantries of the French King furnish the main- 
spring of the plot, which, of course, is a love 
story. As an historical novel we deliberately 
pronounce it a success. The scenes are multi- 

colored, and shift rapidly as the figures of a 

turning kaleidoscope. 


Lynde—The Master of Appleby. By Francis 
Lynde. Bowen-MerrillCo. $1.50. 


In this sprightly story of adventure, occupy- 
ing eth ge hundred pages, it is the distinc- 
tion of the long-suffering hero not once to be 
out of danger. To a less hardy temperament 
than Captain John Ireton’s it would have 
been wearing just to miss being burned at the 
stake, several times barely to escape military 
execution as a spy, and many more times 
narrowly to dodge death from disease and 
from al encounters. Mistress Margery 
Stair, who is also hardy, and who usually 
plays the part of rescuer in these awkward 
situations, keeps her nerves in hand as no 
modern young woman could do, and is gay and 
cheerful up to the very dénouement. After 
this, it is perhaps unnecessary to say that the 
story is written with great zest and vigor, 
that the intricacies of the plot are capably 
handled, and that the action is so continuous 
that it bewilders. 


Laut—The Story of the Trapper. By A. C. 

Laut. Appleton. $1.25. 
Here is an historical sketch virile and swift. 
It will rejoice the heart that loves the hunt 
and the wilds. There is romance enough in 
the narrative to stock a hundred dramas and 
novels, and Mrs. Laut wields a perspicuous 
pen. 


Marriott—Love with Honour. 

Marriott. Lane. $1.50. 
hos ogy ony, Mark Surtees was a poms 
rapher; but he was also an artist and a gen- 
tleman, and Laura Dampier fell in love with 
him. Their story is a somewhat over-com- 
plicated one; but Mr. Marriott may be forgiven 
this and many more possible imperfections in 
view of his deft accuracy of touch, that makes 
every page a pleasure, and the quickly im- 
parted knowledge that the writer is com- 
petent for his task. The humor, grace, and 
serenity of the style are far removed from 
amateur a With a less artfull 
contrived plot, Mr. Marriott ought to be ab: 
to write a “permanent” novel. 


By Charles 
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Ollivant— Danny. By Alfred Ollivant. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
It is undoubtedly an achievement so to endow 
a dog with individuality that he may very 
plausibly pass as the hero of a book. Yet for 
the second time the author of ‘‘ Bob, Son of 
Battle,” has accomplished this, and it must 
be admitted that Danny maintains his promi- 
nence on every page of his almost intermi- 
nable history. In spite of his graceful gift 
of pathos, Mr. Ollivant’s prolonged staccato 
conversations harp with rather tiresome per- 
sistency on one note; and his Scottish senti- 
ment might pass elsewhere for sentimentality. 
As for Seany himself, there is no knowing 
what impression he might have made were 
his outlines not blurred by a profusion of 
tears and adjectives. One is rather bewil- 
dered by an animal whose eyes were “of sun- 
burnt gold, set in a sea of pearls.” “Broad 
of chest, broad of brow, with coat of tarnished 
silver, he looked what he was, the warrior and 
lover in one. Since Lancelot there has never 
been such a gallant with fair eyes and ways 
of chivalry.” 





Stockton—John Gayther’s Garden, and Other 
Stories. By Frank R. Stockton. Apple- 
ton. $1.50. 

The stories in “John Gayther’s Garden” are 
just as novel, unique, original, and captivat- 
ing as those in the first of the four hitherto 
published volumes of short stories. John Gay- 
ther, to begin with, is a wholly lovable char- 
acter, and most appropriately named. The 
stories, though on such varying subjects, 
have all the same wonderful whimsicality 
which delights while it amazes. 

In the fragrant atmosphere of John Gay- 
ther’s Garden we are quite ready to believe 
the preposterous tales told there, and their 
charm is accounted unto them for truthful- 


’ ness. ‘The Bushwhacker Nurse” and “The 


Cot and the Rill’ are perhaps the most grace- 
fully impossible, and their fancy is whole- 
some and pleasing. 


Swift—In Piccadilly. By Benjamin Swift. 
Putnam. $1.50. 

In painting an unlovely picture of social cor- 
ruption and distortion of character in a cer- 
tain London set that can hardly belong to 
“‘society,’’ Mr. Benjamin Swift has, of course, 
done exactly what he intended. The choice 
of subject is the novelist’s own prerogative, 
and this novelist has repeatedly chosen to ex- 
pend his brilliant talents on the treatment of 
themes distinctly unpleasant, and, to use an 
overworked term, “‘morbid.”’ In short, those 
who enjoy Mr. Swift will enjoy this novel. 
Mr. Swift could hardly be commonplace if he 
tried; his verbal cleverness is extraordinary; 
he has an uncanny sort of dark lantern which 
he has a way of flashing on situations that 
we almost question our right to look upon; 
and he has an indulgent fondness for villains. 
These — are all exemplified in “In 
Piccadilly.” 


gees of Life. By Vance 
pson. Lippincott. $1.50. 
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Mr. Thompson’s “Spinners” are 

upon a fabric of so bizarre and highly 
a pattern that few readers will ize it as 
belonging to the gray world in which they 
live. The plot ongs to psychological 
melodrama. The bankrupt hero is so un- 
fortunate as to happen upon Rousseau’s 
question: “If, in order that you might in- 
herit a good fortune from a. Mandarin, living 
in some far-away China, whom you had never 
seen, nor heard of, it were nec for you 
merely to touch a spot on your w would 
you touch it and kill the Mandarin?” Where- 
upon, he touches his “spot on the wall” and 
accomplishes, in what does not seem the 
most inevitable manner in the world, a kind 
of “wireless” parricide. Retribution follows 
romptly. Mr. Thompson’s clever style and 
ondness for aphorism might carry better with 
less lurid material. 


Zangwill—The Grey Wig. By Israel Zang- 
will. Macmillan, 1.50. . . 
That exquisite and touching story, “The 
Grey Wig,” is one of Mr. Zangwiil’s master- 
pieces, and, as such, emphatically merited 
republication in book form. As much can- 
not be said for the remaining stories in this 
collection. Some are extravagantly fanciful; 
some are excessively drawn out; all are 
brilliant in spots, but none are Mr. Zangwill at 
his incomparable best. ‘The oman- 
Beater” is skilful, but very airy; “The Serio- 
Comic Governess” can only be taken serio- 
comically; and “Merely tears Ann” just 
misses being a great story. As for “The Big 
Bow Mystery,” Mr. Zangwill’s oblique mock- 
ery is conspicuously unsuited to the narration 
of a murder mystery. His admirers are 
doomed to a temporary disappointment. 


HISTORY 


Alsop—A Character of the Province of Mary- 
and. By George Alsop. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Newton D. Mereness. 
The Burrows Bros. Co. $2.00. 

This well-made book we owe to the publishers 
of the “Jesuit Relations.” It is a reprint of 
a lively and interesting pamphlet that ori- 
ginally appeared in 1666. The booklet is of 
value to the student of our colonial history, 
and will give the reader a whiff of the spirit 
and atmosphere of the days of the Restora- 
tion. Dr. Mereness, a specialist in Maryland 
history, has done the editorial work in a most 
satisfactory manner. : 


Barry—The Papal Monarchy from St. Gregory 
the Great to Boniface . 590-1303. By 
William Barry, D.D. Putnam. $1.60. 

The topic is of incalculable extent, the re- 

sources of Dr. Barry are inexhaustible. He 

has full command of his subject and easily 

controls it. Therefore there is in this book a 

forcefulness of diction and a swinging style 

which recalls the best side of that prose epic, 

Carlyle’s “French Revolution.” Perhaps the 

only criticism to be on books of this 

kind is that to enjoy them to the full the 
reader should y know much of the 

history; for this is not only a history, but a 

philosophy of history. 
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Doyle—The Great Boer War. By Arthur 
— Doyle. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
2.50. 
This is the final revised and enlarged edition 
of Conan Doyle’s well-known history of the 
recent war in South Africa. The work is of 
great value, and is destined to rank with 
Napier’s and Kinglake’s famous books, re- 
spectively on the Peninsular and Crimean wars. 
he author had not alone exceptional facilities 
in getting his facts, but in addition he is gifted 
with a remarkable talent for telling a tale in 
an interesting and dramatic manner. Of 
course it is not the final history of the war. 
Each new volume of memoirs and _ remin- 
iscences, such as De Wet’s and Kruger'’s 
recent books, will swell the list of corrigenda 
and , but it will remain for a ape 
time and perhaps forever the basis of 
future accounts of the important historical 
episode it narrates. 


Howe—Civil War Ti 
Daniel Wait Howe. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Howe writes the history of the army, in 
art, from the point of a captain in the Civil 
Var. He intends his book to be a contribu- 

tion toward the history of that war when it 

comes to be written. The style is sober, 
blameless of glittering generalizations, and 
there is a good index. 


Hulbert—The Historic Highways of America. 

By Archer B. Hulbert. Clark. $2.00. 
A series of monographs on the history of 
America as perures in the evolution of its 
highways of war, commerce, and social ex- 
pansion, to be completed in sixteen volumes, 
of which three have appeared: vol. i., ‘* Paths 
of the Mound-Building Indians and Great 
Game Animals”; vol. ii., “‘ Indian Thorough- 
fares’; and vol. iii., ‘‘ Washington’s Road: 
The First ages gl of the Old French War.” 
The work is sold only in sets, vols. i. and ii., 
ps net each; the remaining volumes, $2.50 
each. 


Larned—The Literature of American History. 
Edited ~. J. A. Larned. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $6.00. : 

This selected bibliography, which we owe to 

the generosity and public spirit of Mr. Larned 

and Mr. Iles, will found extremely useful 
not only by the professional student, but also 
by the layman who is desirous of avoidin 

poor books and of knowing the best source o: 

information for each and every phase of 

American history. It is a very serviceable 

bibliographical guide to our vast historical 

literature. A short critical estimate follows 
the enumeration of each title. These notes 
are all by yee fers hands, and as they are 
signed, the subjective element in them can 


186:-1865. By 
Bowen-Merrill Co. 


be estimated. e criticisms of Prof. H. L. 

Osgood are icuously excellent, and can 

well serve as models for all future work of this 

character. 

Parkman—The Struggle for a Continent, 
Edited from the arg Francis 
Parkman. By Pelham . Little, 


y 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 
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Ours is a age, and few have sufficient 
leisure to works of t magnitude. It 
was Lapa args’ Sve np lh gpees eg Mr. 
pters and paragraphs from 
pls dozen volumes, and by piecing 
these extracts to er, without changing the 
author’s words, skilfully condensed the whole 
i into this one volume. Parkman is 
probably the easiest reading of all historians; 
eee ee d be any demand 
for such a book. But at all events, it is better 
that Parkman should be read even in this 
truncated form than not at all. 


Stubbs—Historical Introductions to the Rolls 
Series. By William Stubbs. Edited by 
oo Hassall. Longmans, Green & Co. 

5.00. 

Mr. Hassall, himself a history tutor of many 
years’ experience at Oxford, has rendered a 
very valuable service to scattered historical 
students by collecting into one dignified but 
portable volume the wonderful introductions 
which Bishop Stubbs wrote to the long and 
costly series of reprints of early i 
chronicles and memorials known as the Rolls 
Series, but known only by name to those who 
have not access to the large libraries. He 
is not er in saying that —— no 
man ever lived who did more for the study of 
English history than their author; and not 
the least valuable of the Bishop's works are 
these hitherto scarcely accessible introduc- 
tions, which form a guide of inestimable value 
to the proper understanding of the reigns of 
the Angevin kings. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Blanchan—How to Attract the Birds. BY 
Neltje Blanchan. Doubleday, Page 
Co. $1.35. 
This carefully illustrated little volume is one 
of the most profitable as well as “popular” 
that the recent craze for bird-lore has brought 
into existence. How to help these fragile 
wanderers with their houses and their food 
supplies, how to understand their “psy- 
chology,” and the nature of the usefulness of 
different ee =e are some of — 
points cov in this. very picturesque an 
readable body of er -wsntbe ag 


— Book of Meditations. By Edward 
oward Griggs. Huebsch. $1.50. 


A rather ambitious title, suggesting com- 
oa with Marcus Aurelius which can 
ardly be other than disastrous. The book 
is decorated with a frontispiece rait of 
the author, who, as a nymph in flowing 
draperies unveils him, makes a_ strenuous 
effort to look his meditatingest. The variet 
of its contents—made up of jottings whic 
copiously represent European centres of art 
and ture, now and then the manifest 
cream of lectures—will a: to such as like 
this sort of thing. Mr. Griggs is at times 
amusing—he gravely writes: “I am not 
i ted in the Strasburg Cathedral; 
on the contrary, it has steadily grown upon 
me. 
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Lehmann—How to Sing. By Lilli Lehmann. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 
No singer of her day has so amply demon- 
strated her right to address young musicians, 
ex cathedra, on the art of song, as has Mme. 
Lilli Lehmann. In her Introduction she ex- 
lains that she has been led to write her book 
y her despair at the inadequacy of the 
modern conservatory or “factory” system, 
and the failures for which she considers it 
responsible. The book is by no means con- 
cerned with vague exhortations. It is com- 
prehensive, logical, and thoroughly plain and 
specific on every point. Diagrams of the 
head and throat supplement the explanations 
in the text. The generosity with which Mme. 
Lehmann has divulged the secrets of her own 
art and the earnestness with which she urges 
an unpopularly high standard ought to make 
her book of permanent value. r. Richard 
Aldrich’s translation is easy and flexible. 


Mason—From Grieg to Brahms. By Daniel 
Gregory Mason. Outlook Co. $1.50. 

Dr. Mason has said a great many sensible 
and pertinent things in these studies of 
modern composers, and his book is written 
throughout with a high degree of intelligent 
sincerity. His estimates are given in what 
he conceives to be the order of the musicians’ 
importance, thus: Grieg, Dvordk, Saint- 
Saéns, Franck, Tschaikowsky, and, finally, 
Brahms, who has “ Homeric simplicity,” and 
who “excels all his contemporaries in sound- 
ness and universality.” In a chapter on the 
appreciation of music. Dr. Mason aptly sets 
forth, with an avoidance of the pedantic, 
what he considers the requirements of the 
listener,— which are more than a capacity to 
“swoon in a haze of sensation and suggestion.” 
The mere sentimentalist in musical matters 
may profit from these dispassionate essays. 


McNeill—The Egregious English. By Angus 
McNeill, Putnam. $1.25. \ 

A diverting little volume, flavored by the 
absurdest misrepresentation imaginable. 
There is a quantity of stinging truth in Mr. 
“Angus McNeill’s”’ aspersions upon the Sas- 
senach; yet no book, consisting, like this, of 
unmitigated disparagement can in the total 
be anything but a mendacious book. “The 
Egregious English” is in fact a brilliant libel. 
It is a harmless libel, too; no one but a dys- 
peptic, gouty, insular, imperialistic Jingo 
with nothing to do could possibly contrive 
to take Mr. “McNeill” seriously. Himself, 
an infinite fun-maker, must look upon “The 
Egregious English” as a tremendous joke. 


Molineux—The Room with the Little Door. 
By Roland Burnham Molineux. Dil- 
lingham. $1.25. 

This grim narrative is the psychical self- 

analysis of a man who was twice on trial for 

his life and t four years in the death 
chamber, the Room with the Little Door, at 

Sing Sing. It would be curious were it not 

that pathos and humor in turn overwhelm 

every other sentiment. The student of psy- 
chology will appreciate its value whether or 
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no he esteems it fictitious or morbid, and the 
publication of such an autobiographical ab- 
normal. The reviewer lays it down di 

to quote: 


“We have drunken of things lethean 
And fed on the fullness of death.” 


Morse—Furniture of the Olden Time, By 

Frances Clary Morse. Macmillan. $3.00. 
In a volume which is a beautiful example 
of book-making, Miss Morse has attempted 
nothing more than an illustrated inventory of 
types of Colonial furniture. It will serve as 
a valuable reference book on a subject that 
seldom receives such elaborate treatment. 
The large number of excellent photographs 
car witness to the devoted industry of the 
author, 


Wheeler—Principles of Home Decoration. B 
Candace Wheeler. Doubleday, Page 
Co. $1.80. 
Mrs. Wheeler has expounded amply and 
nceteny the art—or science—of domestic 
urnishings, a field in which she stands as an 
authority. Her theories are conservative 
enough not to challenge opposition, and the 
general usefulness of the book is marred only 
by its examples. Most of the photographs 
of interiors that are reproduced fail con- 
spicuously to conform to the standards held 
up in the text. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Cook-Tinker—Select Translations from Old 
English Poetry, Edited by Albert S. 
gpa: and Chauncey B. Tinker. Ginn. 

1.00, 

With nice discrimination Professor Cook of 

Yale, and Mr. Tinker, Foote fellow in English 

at the same university, have gathered from a 

variety of sources these translations of bits of 

Old English Poet The volume is primarily 

intended for teachers, but the casual reader 

will find it informing. 


Loveman—The Gates of Silence. By Robert 
Loveman. Knickerbocker Press. 75 cts. 


Mr. Loveman is far away, in his general 
affiliations, from the Transcendental ts 
Concord-centred; yet, in this present volume, 
his range of themes coincides with theirs, at 
least in the speculative tracts of Whence, 
Why, and Whither. Also, there is with him, 
in common with their methods, a tendency 
towards poetical paradox, with a tenting 
towards some unrecognized, or little recog- 
nized spiritual fact. 


Upson—Octaves in an Oxford Garden. By Ar- 
thur Upson. Edmund D. Brooks. $2.50. 


In “Octaves,” which seem like mere frag- 
ments of the sonnet, the author sings the 
raise of Quietness and Academic Solitude. 
He has some very felicitous lines; others 
that strike us as rather soporific; while the 
tic character of the type (an imitation of 
melbevel illuminated manuscript) makes of 
the reading a labor rather than a pleasure. 
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Yo Ah, What Riddles These Women Be! 

By Wm. Young. Russell. $1.00. 
In rhymed a, the minstrel tells a tale of 
‘‘Norse Marauder and Pirate Dane,” of Jarl, 
and of Viking, and of their contention for the 
prize,—Helga, the daughter of the sea-witch, 
whose final choice elicits the exclamation, 
“ Ah, What Riddles These Women Be!” But 
we would rather listen to this poet when his 
theme is less hackneyed, and when the play of 
his own fancy is freer. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


Abbott—Religious Life in America. A Record 
of Personal Observation. By Ernest 
Hamlin Abbott. Outlook Co. $1.00. 


This work is of exceptional interest and value, 
indispensable to any who desire to under- 
stand, and, if possible, to direct the religious 
forces of a community. Unhesitatingly we 
commend it to any erican pastor of a 
church in this our sect-vexed population. 
Mr. Abbott had thought much when he began 
his tour. His idea of what he wished to learn 
was clear. He studied human documents 
with an unbiased thought, a sympathetic 
mind, and the result is truly admirable, and 
there is not a dull page in the book. 


Ballentine—The American Bible. The Books 
of the Bible in Modern English for 
American Readers. By Frank Schell 
Ballentine. Good News Publishing Co. 
5 vols. 65 cents. 

This s ems to be the age of revisions of re- 
ligious documents. American English is the 
general standard. Mr. Ballentine’s attempt 
to “depolarize,” as Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes put it, Holy Scripture, is excellent. 
He makes the Scripture plain and intelligible 
for the plain American. His work is free but 
not irreverent. and his very arrangement of 
sentences and passages often makes clear 
their meaning. We see no reason why this 
version should not become popular enough to 
overcome conservatism. 


Bodington—Books of Devotion. By the Rev. 
Charles Bodington. Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.25. 
In a catholic spirit the author has given a 
complete history and résumé of Christian 
devotional literature of all ages and denomina- 
tions. Medieval and modern, Roman, An- 
lican, and Protestant, are treated with like 
sympathy and appreciation. The element of 
criticism is left out of this book, and perhaps 
justly, for whatever is intended to uplift 
human nature and establish the communion 
of the soul with God does not call for critical 
treatment. 


Blam omc ng By Robert Flint, D.D. 
Scribner. _ $2.00. 

In this, the most thorough and complete his- 
tory and criticism of agnosticism that has 
hitherto appeared, Professor Flint shows that 
agnosticism is equivalent to philosophic 
scepticism. It is not honesty in investiga- 


tion, neither is it ‘“‘know-nothingism. It is 
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not necessarily atheism, nor is it positivism,” 
nor denial of the validity of any knowledge. 
A review of agnostic theories of all times and 
lands demonstrates the failure of complete 
agnosticism; but, since the knowledge of 
God is progressive, partial agnosticism con- 
tinues to remain a correlative condition of 
human thought, varying but always tending 
toward diminution. 


SHAKESPEARIANA 


Macbeth. Edited by 
W. R. Furness. Variorum Edition. 
Lippincott. $4.00. 
This edition of “Macbeth’’ was first pub- 
lished in 1873. After the lapse of thirty 
years it is now revised by Dr. Furness’s son, 
who, as all students and lovers of Shakes- 
peare are happy to learn, is to continue the 
work which no single life could possibly suf- 
fice to complete. It is eminently fortunate 
that the execution of this first volume from 
the younger hand gives assurance that the 
high character of the edition will be fully 
maintained. In the present volume the text 
of the Folio of 1623 has been adopted in place 
of the modernized text in the original issue, 
thus carrying out the plan followed in the pre- 
ceding eight plays. The same change will, 
of course, be made when the four earlier plays 
in the series are revised, as we may expect will 
be done in due time. The collation of the 
original and standard modern texts has been 
carefully revised, in accordance with this 
change in the plan, and everything worth 
noting in Shakespearian literature for the last 
thirty years, so far as it bears upon “ Mac- 
beth,”’ has been epitomized and incorporated. 
The amount of this new matter may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the original book of 
10 pages has been extended to 580 pages. 
he son will next edit “Richard II..” while 
his father, who we may hope will long be able 
to work with him, is to give his personal at- 
tention to ‘*Love’s Labour ’s Lost.” 


Lanier—Shakespeare and his Forerunners. 
By Sidney Lanier. 2 vols. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $10.00. 

These volumes, elegant in typography and 
admirably illustrated, contain two courses of 
lectures delivered by Mr. Lanier in Baltimore 
in the winter of ig * Sik at Johns ‘agg 
University and the Peabody Institute. They 
were written when his health was failing, and 
he did not live to revise them. While they 
include some happy comment and criticism, 
they are chiefly of interest, to quote the words 
of the editor, Mr. Henry W. Lanier, as “the 
longest and in some ways the most ambitious 
work” left by their lamented author. 


Webb—The Betey of Shakespeare. By 

des Webb, Regius Professor of Law in 

blin University. Longmans. $4.00. 

We are disappointed in this book which pro- 
fesses to be “‘a summary of evidence” in the 
Bacon - Shakes: controversy. The au- 
thor writes well, and begins with a pretence of 
candor, but actually gives us nothing but 
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a re-hash of the old familiar sophistries, 
misrepresentations, and inaccuracies of the 
Baconians. So-called “‘arguments’’ in behalf 
of Bacon that have been refuted again and 
again, are coolly repeated with no attempt to 
answer what has been brought against them. 
Judge Webb is evidently familiar with most of 
the literature on the subject, but he presents 
only the Baconian side of it. He shows, 
moreover, as every writer (absolutely without 
exception) on that side does, that he is gad 
ignorant of Elizabethan language. e as- 
serts repeatedly that certain words and 
phrases appear for the first time in Bacon 
and Shakespeare, when plenty of examples of 
their use can be found in writers half a century 
or more earlier. He makes mistakes in ex- 
plaining words in Shakespeare which the 
average schoolboy could correct. We cannot 
take space in a brief notice like this—all that 
the book deserves—to give illustrations of this 
ignorance and blundering; and it would be a 
waste of space to do it, for it has been done 
more than once before, and no Baconian has 
attempted to meet the criticism. 


TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION 


Abruzzi—Farther North than Nansen. By 
the Duke of the Abruzzi. Bell. $2.00. 


A concise but extremely interesting account 
of the voyage of the Polar Star, an expedition 
undertaken under the auspices of King Hum- 
bert, of whose assassination the explorers 
had no knowledge until their return to Eu- 
rope in September, 1901. This must not be 
confused with the exhaustive account of this 
voyage, ‘“‘On the Polar Star in the Arctic 
Sea,”” published in two volumes by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Bacon—The Hudson River, from Ocean to 
Source. By Edgar M. Bacon. Putnam. 
$5.00 net. 


A sumptuous volume, with more than a hun- 
dred illustrations, upon our American Rhine, 
dealing most thoroughly with its picturesque 
scenery, its history from the Dutch discovery, 
its wealth of tradition and legend; in short, 
the substance of all worth knowing that has 
ever been written about it, with not a little 
that the author has been able to add to the 
store. It is high praise to say that the book is 
worthy of its pebsiet. but it fully deserves 
that commendation. 


Dellenbaugh—The Romance of the Colorado 
River. By F.S. Dellenbaugh. Putnam. 
$3.50 net. 


An elegantly printed and profusely illustrated 
account of the discovery of the region and the 
explorations from 1540 down to our own day; 
and particularly of the two voyages of Powell 
along the line of the Great Canyons; ex- 
haustive in its treatment of the scenery, 
geology, flora, and fauna of the district, of 
the native population, the “old tra ¢ 
and the successive explorers and colonists, 
with all the adventure and romance con- 
nected therewith. 
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Gerrare—Greater Russia. Continental 
Empire of the Old World. By Wirt Ger- 
rare. With Illustrations and a Map. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 

With the present volume comes at last a fea- 

sible book on Russia,—one which is accurate, 

informing, and written from full, first-hand 


The 


knowledge. Mr. Gerrare has already become 
known through his “Story of Moscow” and 
his contributions to Baedeker’s Guides, but 
nothing so comprehensive nor so significant 
as the present work has heretofore come from 
his pen. “Greater Russia’ is an account of 
the Russia of to-day, the Russia which is 
throbbing with tremendous energy, which is 
at once idealistic and practical, religious and 
commercial, and which regards the Far East 
as its natural heritage. r. Gerrare traces 
the inception and growth of that new “ world- 
policy’’ whose aim is the extension of empire 
along the line of least resistance until China 
is as completely absorbed as are Poland and 
Finland. Mr. Gerrare takes certain excep- 
tions to the details of Russia’s plan, but has 
only admiration for the resistless march of 
trader and Cossack, and for diplomats so 
consummate that they can “give European 
statesmen treaties to play with, as they would 
give glass beads to savages.” 

The fact that the centre of friction seems 
pg fae to have shifted from Macedonia 
to Manchuria should give wide vogue to Mr. 
Gerrare’s book, for his chapters on this latter 
issue are particularly enlightening. ‘‘Greater 
Russia”’ is a book which will be read with 
pleasure by those who believe in the manifest 
destiny of the Slav, and with dismay by the 
aristocratic amateurs of Downing Street. 


Hilprecht—Explorations in Bible Lands ag Tim 
the Nineteenth Century. By H. V. Hil- 
precht. Holman & Co. $3.00. 


Those who for the last ten years have kept 
themselves acquainted with the work of re- 
search done by the Professor of a gt 
as set forth in the Sunday-School Times of 
Philadelphia (of which he is one of the editors) 
know the quality of Professor Hilprecht’s 
work, as well as its enormous quantity and 
wide range. Few excavators in recent times 
have been more successful. Few have had 
such opportunities to combine in one assem- 
blage of activities, native ability, initiative, 
and long training under the best masters, the 
assistance of a scholarly wife, the enthysiastic 
helpfulness of many co-workers, and the prac- 
tically unlimited financial resources of liberal 

atrons who are Philadelphia merchants. 

lhe substance of many publications, with 
much that is now made public for first 
time, will be found in this work of - 
tion, one third of which is contributed by four 
trans-Atlantic friends. 

We have here a résumé of the scholarly 
work done with brain, pen, and spade by 
those who preceded him. This makes a truly 
fascinating story, the author being as heartily 
appreciative of the work of others as of his 
own. 
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The Grey Cloak °° *“P?™ Crown — 


By HAROLD MacGRATH, author of “The Papper 
Crown”. Illustrated by Thomas "Mitchell Peirce. Fane 
cloth; $7.50° -~ : 


“The Grey Cloak” is a ‘story written to entertain. It delights. 2 


the reader, abolishes for a time his cares, his sorrows and his re- 
sponsibilities.. “The Grey Cloak” will be welcomed by all. 


Ghe Thrilling Story 


The Song of > 8e3 Bias neve 
the Cardinal a3 


A Love Story, by GENE STRATTON=PORTER. The 
illustrations being camera studies from life by the author, 
r2mda, cloth, $1.50 * otf 


“The Song of the Cardinal” is a romance of bird life, and 
filled with beauty, with the “wild joy of living”, that its ap 
is universal. The book is illustrated with a series of cam 
studies made by the author from living, free birds in a thie 
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weeklies and dailies 

in the principal cities 
from Boston to 

San Francisco. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
NEW YORK 











We are sending this advertisement 
to press April 29 with the expecta- 
tion of publishing Mr. Page’s novel 
just a month from to-day, May 29. 
The novel will be distributed in ad- 
‘wance to the. booksellers, department 
stores, and larger newsdealers all over 
the country, and will be for sale every- 
where on that day. Itis our part to 
secure this distribution of the book 
and to give the widest possible circu- 
lation to its announcement, no de- 
seriptive paragraph being needed to 
insure a hearing for the author of 
‘* Red Rock.” Weare confident that 
the novel will receive even a wider 
and more enthusiastic welcome than 
any of Mr. Page’s previous books. 

** Gordon Keith” has not been pub- 
lished serially. 


Illustrated by George Wright 
$1.50 
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His New Volume of Stories 


THE UNDER DOG 


Most of the stories are of men and women whom the world has used roughly: 
hence the title. 

Titles of the Stories: 

A Procession of Umbrellas Sammy 

Doc’ Shipman’s Fee Marny’'s Shadow 

Plain Finn Muffies, Barkeep, 

Long Jim His Last Cent 

Compartment No, 4 

Illustrated. $1.50 


THE BETTER SORT 


$ Asa Henry James human document this volume is complete.”—New York Sun. 
1.50. 


MIDDLE-ACED LOVE STORIES 


As sincere studies these stories have an importance fully equal to their rare interest as love 


tales. $r.50. 
THE TURQUOISE CUP 


“ Fine examples of the short story in its highest estate. "Boston Transcript. 
With drawings by Maxfield Parrish. $1.25. 


THE ROMAN ROAD 


‘** As you read Zack’s pages you feel, beneath the surface of expression, the strong, easy 
ed pulse of an anonaiion exulting i in its own power.” —London A cademy. : ; 


“THE MODERN OBSTACLE 


It is lack of money, of course, and Mrs. Miller has written a thoroughly modern, intensely 
interesting and brilliant novel. $r.50. 


HORSES NINE 


‘* This book knows both man and beast ; it has jy pose See strength, and abundant 
humor, and it rings true in every word.” —Cleveland Lead: 
- Strikingly illustrated. $1.25. 


A CIRL OF IDEAS 


“A clever and long-needed lampoon on current commercial fiction.” —Avening Telegram. 
“* As modern as to-morrow as absorbing as to-day.” —San Francisco Bulletin. 


*" CALVERT OF STRATHORE 


“It is fresh, brilliant, and always interesting, and it has as central figures at least three per- 
sons that stand out with never-dimmed stinctness in American history. ” Nasheille 
American, IMllustrated in color, $1.50. 


THE ADVENTURES of HARRY REVEL 


A sto oF and mystery in Mr. Quiller-Couch’s most engaging manner. A book that 


will a A to is repute. $1.50. 
NO HERO 


‘* An agreeable and sprightly tale, told with all Mr. Hornung’s felicitous manner, . . . 
is in his lighter, happier vein.”—V. Y. Evening Telegram. $1.25. 


THE SOUTHERNERS 


Mr. Brady’s best and by far most successful novel. 
‘* Full of spirit and —N, Times, 
“* Of enthralling interest. "Outlook. Illustrated in color. $1. 50. 


THE HOUSE ON THE HUDSON 


“One of the most remarkable books we have read in a long time,” says Harry Thurston 
Peck, comparing it to ‘* Jane Eyre.” $1.50. 


No Respecter of Persons 


The Crime of Samantha North 
Bud Tilden, Mail Thief 
“Eleven Months and Ten Days” 


Captain Bob of the Screamer 











CHARLES 


SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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| Charles Scribner’s Sons New Books of Importance 
Contemporary history of very unusual interest and importance 
Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife 
By Mary Aing Waddington 


Illustrated with portraits, views, etc. $2.50 net (postage, 20 cents) 





oe SES: 


rips nas 


HE selections from Mme. Waddington’s letters to her family which have appeared in Scribner's 
Magazine constitute not more than one-quarter of this book. The writer is the daughter of the 
late Charles King, President of Columbia College. M. Waddington, whom she married in 

1874, was the Ambassador Extraordinary representing France at the Coronation of the Czar, and the 
French Ambassador to England from 1883 to 1893. Mme. Waddington’s letters give a remarkably 
interesting series of portraits and pen pictures of the personages and incidents of her official life during 
this period. 
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New and Valuable Books about Nature 
Our Northern Shrubs Trees, Shrubs and Vines 


By HARRIET L. KEELER of the Northeastern United States 

A companion to the author’s ‘‘Our Native By H. E. PARKHURST 
Trees,” an invaluable aid for the lover of Nature. . 7 
240 Mlustrations. $2.00 net 250 Illustrations. $1.50 net 


(Postage, 16 cents) (Postage, 12 cents 











Literary Landmarks of Oxford 
By LAURENCE HUTTON. Exquisitely illustrated, $1.20 net (postage 12 cents 


“*Mr. Hutton’s book will render Oxford of tenfold interest to the literary tourist. It is a fine example of the knack 
all too rare, of capturing the light and breezy aspects of matters historical.””"—Chicago Record-Herald. 


By the Author of “ Art for Art's Sake.” First Volume of the Library of Art 


The Meaning of Pictures Michael Angelo Buonarroti 
By JOHN C, VAN DYKE " By CHARLES HOLROYD 


“An unusual quality in art criticism, plain common _— of the et ay f° gore rid Includ- 
sense with a delightful avoidance of technical jargon, is  #*& 4 #ranslation 0 igs ig Bs ialogues from 
shin in the bedtunes Giliogsed-é the Monepelitan Mu- the Portuguese by D’ Ollanda, ‘Kile illustrated. $2.00 net. 


- : oe This Monumental Lib is planned to cover the whole 
seum of Art, in behalf of Columbia University, by Prof. field in 38 or more value. ach volume to represent a 


John C. Van Dyke, and now published.”"— New York period rather than a single artist, except in individual 
Sus. ¥ instances of men of vast genius. 
Each volume is to be written by the leading specialist on 
Freely Illustrated. $1.25 net the baa and the whole is under the editorship of S. 
Arthur Strong, Librarian of the House of Lords, West- 
(Postage, ro cents) minster, and Librarian at Chatsworth. 


+ . 
The Principles of Money 
By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Chicago, “one of 
bes fosaten ag = — logical of present-day writers on economic subjects.’ —WV. Y. ¥ournal of Commerce. $3.00 
postage. 18 cents). 


“To the banker, it will prove invaluable ; to the layman, it will act as a teacher ; and to both 
classes it will be found to be an educator of great value.’ —The Financier. 


Old Testament Criticism and the Christian Church 
By JOHN E. McFAYDEN, M.A., Professor in Knox College, Toronto. 


A T, Com) and truly constructive work. It is the Higher Criticism controversy i tshell and: fo: 
a og apetpie J pe gobo ng e Hig controversy in a nu’ r lay as 




















Charles Scribner's Sons .  . New York . 
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At all Bookstores 
$1.50. 
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Summer Reading 





PIONEER SHORT STORIES 


TRENT’S TRUST 


This final volume includes seven stories 
which Mr. Harte left unpublished at 
the time of his death. They are full 
of his sly humor and deal with the 
pioneer life in California which he 
immortalized. Many of his favorite 
characters re-appear. 








QUAINT CHARACTERS OF MAINE 


CAP’N SIMEON’S STORE 


By “ An excellent book, full of the salt of Wiickrated 
George the sea and dealing in quaint dialect 'US*'@ bd 
s competently handled.”—Mark Twain. by 

. “It holds the interest on every page. Marcia 
Wasson Hereafter no one can really know the O. 
12mo New England coast without first know- 
$1.50 ing this bodk.”-- Syocider Baxter. Woodbury 








SUCCESSFUE FIicTion 





The Log of a Cowboy 
‘By ANDY ADAMS 


Actual experiences from the life which now 
exists only in the memory of veterans of 
the Western Trail. 


$1.50 


The 
Lieutenant Governor 
By GUY WETMORE CARRYL 


‘Intensely dramatic, it is a capital novel.” 
—Indianapolis News. 
$1.50 


The Mannerings 
By ALICE BROWN 


“ A tale that absorbs the reader in a prob- 
lem of deep and vivid interest.” —Lowis- 
ville Car ooege’ 

11.50 





The Legatee 
By ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH 


“A novel that is really worth while—the 
best of the present — Y. Press. 
1.50 


A Daughter of the Pit 
By MARGARET DOYLE JACKSON 


“ A story it'is a pleasure both to read and 
to a ene 
1.50 


John Percyfield 
By C. HANFORD HENDERSON 
“ Replete with both interest and charm.” 
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A HANDY OUT-DOOR LIBRARY 


THE COUNTRY HANDBOOKS 


A Series of Illustrated Practical Handbooks dealing with Country Life. Suitable 
for pocket or knapsack. Under the General Editorship of Harry Roserts, Editor 
of “ Handbooks of Practical Gardening,” etc. 





Size, 16mo. 
Bound in Limp Cloth, Price $1.00 net. 
Bound in Limp Leather, Price $1.20 net. 
The following volumes are now appearing : 


Vol. I. THE TRAMP’S HANDBOOK. By | Vol. IV. THE STILL ROOM. By Mrs. 
HaArrRyY-Roserts, For the use of Travellers, CHARLES ROUNDELL, 
Soldiers, Cyclists, and Lovers of the Country. 


Vol. II. THE MOTOR BOOK. By R. J. 
MECREDY. 


Vol. III. THE BIRD BOOK. By A. J. R. | Vol. VI. THE WOMAN OUT OF DOORS. 
ROBERTS. By MENIE MURIEL DowIE, 


Vol, V. THE TREE BOOK. By Mary 
ROWLEs JARVIS, 





An illustrated circular sent free on application. 


JOHN LANE "6 rar seme NEW YORK 











ee JUST PUBLISHED a 
The Most Fetching Book of the Year! 


How Paris Amuses Itself 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


Author of ‘The Real Latin Quarter’’ 


HIS will be assuredly one of the most charming books of the year, and should meet with 
instantaneous success, The author has such a way of putting real, live people into his 
book that the reader is actually talking and laughing with them, and even making 

love to some of them before he knows it. He can sit in his easy chair and visit with a. ; 
ful guide and comrade all the places where fun reigns in Paris, all the little nooks of jollity 
known only to the initiated! Zhe author gives us the freedom of the. city. We visit the 
theatres and cabarets and fétes, foraines and boulevards and gardens and quiet little sup- 
per-rooms. We wander through the honeycomb of ateliers, and balls, and cafés, and circuses. 
All the gay life and amusements of Paris pass in review before us until we feel almost a part of 
the gay ensemble. The author has reproduced in this book, with an enthusiastic pen, a facile 
brush, a quick photo lens, and a merry spirit, the sparkle, the color, the throb of this great 
kingdom of fun and love. 


; . A number of noted French artists, including Galaniz. 
135 Captivating P ictures. Sancha, Cardona, Sunyer, Michael, Perenet, Pesilla, 
others, have helped the author with pictures for the book. There will be, in all, 135 illustrations, of wh 

will be in colors, 16 full-page half-tone inserts, 58 full-page text drawings, and 55 half-page and smaller 


wings. 
12mo, Cloth. 336 Pages. Handsome Cover Design 
$1.50, Net; by Mail, $1.65 


= Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York | 
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The Rise of 4 
=||Ruderick Clowd 


Ruderick A Straightforward Story 
by 
Clowd A Straightforward Writer 


ee} JOSIAH FLYNT 


Author of the “‘ World of Graft,’’ ‘‘Tramping with Tramps.” 






































JUST PUBLISHED 
This Book is having a Good Sale 


WHY ? 


Because it is an unconventional story from an entirely new 
standpoint ; /fe, from the point of view of the denizens of 
the Under World. 


Because it has literary merit of the highest quality, attracts the 
reader from the first, and holds him to the last. 


Because the author knows his chosen field better than any 
writer in the world. 


*““Not a weak spot in it” 





What the NEW YORK TIMES says: 





“We are convinced from a hasty reading of the advance sheets that 
‘The Rise of Ruderick Clowd’ will make a profound sensation. It has’ 
a strong purpose without any moralizing or mawkish sentiment.” 





Handsomely illustrated with full-page 
halftones. i2mo, $1.50 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Publishers 


372 Fifth Avenue New York 
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DARREL 


OF THE BLESSED 


ISLES 


Scholar, Wit, Philosopher, and Tinker of Clocks. A Great Tale of Character and Mystery 
By IRVING BACHELLER, Author of “ Esen Horpen,” * D’rt anv I,’’ <* Cannie-Licnt ” 


Illustrated by Artuur I. Kerrer 





BROOKLYN EAGLE: 


“A book which will rival 
‘Eben Holden’ in itsclaim . 
to popular affection.” 










BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT: 


His sayings “ have within 
them that saving salt of 
humor and good nature 
which will ingratiate the 
man himself into the favor 
of many thousand novel 
readers.” 









NEW YORK 
COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER: 


“Tt is a distinct advance 
upon anything Mr. Bachel- 
ler has done in the past.” 











DARREL 




















NEW YORK TIMES: 


“Young and old will find 
good, wholesome, lifting 
companionship. With its 
unique central figure, with 


its plot full of incident and _ 


interest, it deserves as large 
a public asits widely-known 
predecessor.” 


NEW YORK 
HERALD: 


“A character as quaint, © 


lovable, strong, and appeal- 
ing as Eben Holden.” 


LOUISVILLE 
COURIER-JOURNAL: 


“The characters are clean 

and wholesome. The whole 

book is sweet and fresh.” 
$1.50, postpaid 


“ 





THE 


MASTER OF 
WARLOCK 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Author of ‘‘ Dorotuy Soutn,” “A Carotina CAVALIER” 
NEW YORK SUN: 

‘* This is one of the best of the recent tales having to 
do with the war between the North and the South.” 
BROOKLYN TIMES: 

‘* Like all Mr. Eggleston’s stories, the atmosphere is 
clean and wholesome, the sentiment pure. Ir is an 
eminently readable story, whose characters are amiable, 
gentile folk.” Pricé, $1.50, postpaid 


THE 
GENERAL GR 


By CHURCHILL 


and to have placed it in 





TAIN 


ANT IN FICTION 
WILLIAMS, Author of 


“J. Deviin— Boss” 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL : 
** To have recognized General Grant's true personality 


such fitting scenes without sac- 


rificing historical accuracy is a notable achievement.”’ ~ 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 

‘¢ ‘The Captain” deserves to reach the popularity attained 
by ‘ The Crisis,’ and if it does not the novel-reading pub- 
lic itself will be the loser.” 


Price, $1.50, postpaid 








LO THRO P PUBLISHING COMPA 


NY, BOSTON 











Fi 
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HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Questionable Shapes 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, Author of “ The Kentons,” ete? 


In this new book Mr. Howells once more. gives evidence of his infinite charm as a story writer 
and enters again into the field of some of his earlier work—the ever-attractive region of psychical 
phenomena. The book is one of a most unusual character—interesting in its mystery and 
peculiarly affecting in its spiritual side. 

Illustrated by W. T. Smedley and Lucius Hitchcock.. Uniform with Harper & Brothers’ 
edition of Mr. Howells’ Works. ost 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $7.50. 





The Black Lion Inn 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS, Author of the “ Wolfville” Stories 


Mr. Lewis is the legitimate successor of Bret Harte. His stories of life in the West are classics. 
In his new book the cow-punchers, miners, half-breeds, and adventurers meet at the Black Lion 
Inn and tell their stories. The tales are all full of life, vigor, and the racy American humor 
which has already made the author’s work so popular. 


Sixteen Striking Drawings by Frederic Remington. Fost 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50. 





Sinful Peck 


By MORGAN ROBERTSON, Author of “Spun Yarn” 


‘* Sinful Peck’ gave a dinner-party to a number of old friends—respectable bankers, authors, 
etc.,—and, in order to win a bet, got them shanghaied on a sailing-ship bound for Singapore. 
The joke at times bade fair to become a very serious matter; but all ended well. The story is 
crowded with lively incidents on board ship, is true to life, and full of humor. 


Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50. 





New Conceptions in Science 
By CARL SNYDER 


A clear and concise exposition of the newest conceptions of science in various fields. Mr. 
Snyder is known as an able and scholarly writer in this field. His work is written for the layman 
rather than the technical expert. 

Illustrated. 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 net ( postage extra). 





The Poems and Verses of Charles Dickens 


Collected and Edited by F. G. KITTON 


The first complete collection of the poems and verses of Charles Dickens. The volume includes 
the poems from his novels ; lyrics sad geibenuee from his own plays and from plays of Westland 
Marston ; songs, choruses, and concerted pieces from ‘‘ The Village Coquettes,”” a comic opera, 
1836; other verses, from 7he Examiner of 1841, from The Daily News of 1846, and from other 
publications. The compiler of this volume is the best living authority on Dickens. 


8vo, Leather Back, Gilt Top. Frontispiece by Maclise. $2.00 net ( postage extra). 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisuers,s NEW YORK 
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EACH WEEK’S ISSUE OF 


Colliers 


Contains a worthy picture 
by a noted artist, such as 


Charles Dana Gibson 
Frederic Remington 
A. B. Frost 


Mr. Cihesala work appears exclusively 
in Cees and one other publication. 
Mr. Remington's drawings are repro- 
duced in the full colors of the originals. 
Mr. Frogs is preparing a number of 
new drawings Aente & for Collier's. 

















Se a eR ner a ~ 


In addition rae issue of 


er’s con- 
tains a brilliant pictorial review 
of the world’s happenings, ster- | 
ling editorials, entertaining short THE ETERNAL QUESTION 
Stories, and a wealth of good Deaied br CHARLES DAMA GIBSON 
things to entertain aid interest : 


Mr. Gibson’s successful picture which appeared in 
every member of the family. the May Household Number of Collier's 


Ask Your Newsdealer for Collier’s 


10 Cents a Copy $5.20 the Year 


Handsome piete-pager of the double- dra by famous artists which appear in CoLLIEzR’s are sold at a uni-: 
<a Sees, ee eee oo frmeager pa fs my . They are on sale in art stores. A portfolio 

petit 3 La ke yc mer ta be mailed to any one g for it, for four cents in stamps. Address 
Proof , New Y 
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CONTRIBUTIONS: TO HISTORY 





187o—Contem porary France—1900 | * Buddhist 


By GABRIEL HANOTAUX India 


Translated by JoHN CHARLES TARVER, M.A. Four yolumes, each | T, W. RHYS-DAVIDS 
volume covering a complete and definite period. 8vo, with Portraits. No. 66 in 
Each, net, $3.75. ‘Story of the Nations.” 
Volume I.—France in 1870-1873. The Franco-Prussian War. I2mo} net, $1.35; half 
The Fall of the Second Empire. leather, net, $1.60 (post- 
Diplomatist, historian, and sareaber ed the of the Breck h Academy. M, Gabriel Hano- age, 15 C.). 
taux is one of the most comspicuous — rs in France at the 


ina’ 
resentday, His work is a record imner 7 detuiens of the Great Powers of dia under Bi 
Burope di during the last thifty'years. an authority on 








. . ~\ The Life and Times of 
Christopher : Georg Joachim Goschen 


Col ul m b us Publisher and Printer of Leipzig, 1752-1820. With 
extracts from his correspondence with Goethe, 

HIS LIFE, HIS WORK, HIS REMAINS, Schiller, Klopstock, Wieland, K6rner, and many 
other leading authors and men of letters of the the 
As revealed by original Prints, and time. By his grandson, Viscount GoscHEN. 
Manuscript Records, together with Two volumes. 8vo. With 14 photogravures, 
an Essay on Peter Martyr of Anghera, 3 lithographs, and 27 other illustrations. 

and Bartolomé de las Casas, the First ne eae 


“A vividly drawn picture of a ye interesti: 
Historians of America. man—a man of striking originality, of irrepres: 


By JOHN BOYD THACHER,  \ ‘tery varied iortines.”—Zondon Fimes 


Author of ‘The Continent of America,’ “ The 





Cabotian Discovery;’’ etc. ee 
Three volumes, royal 8vo, pomenieing, about 2,000 A Political History 


pages. Containing some 300 plates, which include aX 
portraits, reproductions in facsimile of manu- of Slavery 


scripts, views, and maps. Very handsomely : i 
printed and bound. Volumes I. and II., net, Being an Account of the Slavery Controversy 


$9.00, now ready. Orders taken for sets from the Earliest Agitations in the Eighteenth 

only. Century to the Close of the Reconstruction Period 
No single work of greater or even of in America. By WILLIAM HENRY SMITH. With 

equal importance has been published an introduction by Whitelaw Reid. 

on this subject, save the unconnected Two volumes. 8vo. Net, $4.50. (By mail, $5.00.) 

papers in the Raccolta issued by the 

Italian Government. This work is This work represents the result not only of actual 

a whole library of Columbian liter- participation in the final contest, but of a lifelong study 

ature in itself. of the problems involved. 





AMERICAN POLITICS 


I. The American Republic and Its Government 
II. Political Parties and Party Problems in the United States 


By JAMES A. WOODBURN 
Professor of American History and Politics, Indiana University 


“Two volumes, each complete in itself and indexed. Sold separately. 8vo, each $2.00 net. 
(Postage, 20 c.) 


Of the first volume M. W. Hazeltine sa in the V. ¥. Sun: “A sounder or more useful commentary has siever 
pefoee pepe the nee Even Mr. Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth’ must be deemed less fruitful—not a’ single pees 











New York G,. P. Putnam’s Sons London 
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The Best 


TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel weak, 
sleep does not rest and the digestion 
and appetite are poor, there is no rem- 


edy so effective as Horsford’s Acid 
- Phosphate. It is a nerve food and 
a tonic that nourishes and strengthens 
the entire system. Insist on having 


Horsfore’s 


Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents, 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 











Gone back totte Coffee Habit ? 
You hve no red the right Coco! 
Next tine insist on_getting 
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NOR UNFASTENS 
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CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


if your Dealer does not sell you this 
Supporter he does not sell the Best 


Every Clasp has the name cow 
Stamped on the Metal Loop 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass. 
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writing machines, skilled 
operators, préfer the REMINGTON, and for very 
good reasons. 

The Best Results 


in the Amount and Quality of work done, and the 
Ease and Speed with which it is done, are attained 
only through, the use of the 


Remington Typewriter 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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BOOKS YOU WILL READ WITH PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
: The Great Novel of Washington Life 


DESPOTISM AND DEMOCRACY 


_ The first adequate presentment of 
the drama of our national politics 


STORY of life in the national capital, of the great American game 
of politics, and the greater game of love. 
daring, exciting. A faithful. picture, drawn firmly and unswery- 


Frank, truthful, 


$7.50 





ingly by one thoroughly familiar with his ground. 


A Stirring Story 


THE TRIUMPH 


A Novel of the Oil Regions: 
By 
ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER, 


It is clean, wholesome, exciting, and full 


of sturdy American people. It is the story 
of a man’s love, his battle with himself, 
and his triumph over the evil within him. 
The tale’ reaches a splendid climax in a 
fight around a burning oil well. 


Illustrated $7.50 





The American Social Comedy 


GOLDEN FLEECE 


The American Adventures of a 
Fortune-Hunting Earl 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


“It is so well constructed, so brisk and 
natural in its talk, so well defined and true 
in its delineation of character, that one 
finds it difficult to put it down unfinished.’’ 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“‘A positive cure for ennui.” 
Philadelphia Item. 


Illustrated $1.50 





A Novel of Arid Arizona 
THE VOICE IN THE DESERT..- 


By PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE 


“The book is well written and well worth reading even by those who remain deaf to 


the voice of the desert... . 


The picture of the young wife, chafing 


against the 


loneliness and hopelessness of her life, stranded in the desert, is as true to-life as any 


feminine picture Mr. Howells has drawn.”’ 


N. Y. Sun. $1.50 





The Joyous Heart 


A Story of the Power of 


Companion to 
“<The Simple Life’? 


The Better Way 


Life and Destiny 


Thoughts on the Purpose and 


Happiness Meaning of Life 
B The Philosophy of the Peace- 
sy ful and Quiet Mind By 
VIOLA ROSEBORO’ By CHARLES WAGNER FELIX ADLER 


‘* This book is a masterpiece.’’ 
George W. Cable. 

‘A eee story always be- 
cause of the sweet, gay, un- bi? 
faltering nature of the heroine.’’ 
N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


$1.50 


people.’’ 


Net $1.00 





‘*A book that should be wel- 
comed, and that will well repay 
the reader. ” N.Y. Sun. 
reach your books to my 
PRESIDENT RoosE- 
VELT to CHARLES WAGNER. - 


‘** Dr. Adler’s thoughts ate con- 
veyed in a style*singularly pure 
and sweet.. Without cant or 
pretension, they ate clear as 
crystal’? N. Y. Evening)Sun. 
Postpeid $1.07 


Postpaid $1.07 Net $1.00 











MCCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! in 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup Beaciine. "a 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- cloudies 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘“‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
and take noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 
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NEWARK, A M.S. 


iy) Don't wait until your Cut Their Hands 


BUY A 


Yankee Cork Puller 


up and down binge ot ae the ae 4 draws the tigh 
Mey oa automaticall: No effort. No Settee 
i No broken bits of cork teft tar thee be in the tottie. Never slips. Lasts a 
life-time. Fastens to sideboard, door-jamb, or other upright 
surface. Cannot get lost. 
| Ask the hardware dealer, or sent direct, express prepaid, on re- 
| ceipt of price. > } 
| BOOKLET For Nickel Plated, - + $1.25 | 
THR: ABEING. Silver oe oe 
After 30 days’ trial money cheerfully refunded if not pleased, 
THE GILCHRIST CO., 140 Lafayette St.,Newark, N. J. 
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that Receive 

table silver whether individual piéces, a 
set, or a complete chest, will have some- 

thing of lasting value, provided it is 


the right kind—that is our kind— 
stamped with the trade-mark. 


This brand fs so well known that it is always welcomed with a fecling that it is the best that 
money can buy—“Silver Plate that Wears,” and the giver will have the satisfaction of presenting 
something, the actual value of which, is at once recognized. Send to us for illustrated Catalogue “ F- 16" sent 
free, which will give further interesting information regarding the best silver plate made. 
SINGLE PIECES OR COMPLETE CHESTS ARE SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. (international Silver Co., Successor), Meriden, Conn, 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Cal. 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ont. . 














THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 
MORE THAN 100 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character is indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues : 


Picturesque Venezuela—Illustrated . . Frederick A. Ober 
Haunts of Eben Holden—Illustrated . . Del B. Salmon 
A Journey the Stars—lIllustrated . Frank W. Mack 
In the Great Woods—Poem . oe Eben E. Rexford 
Beautiful Porto RicoIllustrated . - + Hezekiah Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem - « Minna Irving 

Nature's Chronometer—Ill ‘ ugh 
Van Arsdalé,; The + Illustrated, Charles Battell Loomis 
The Three Oregons—Illustrated °. . Alfred Holman 
Ancient at ere Fulfilled—IHustrated H. Daniels 

ies the Totems Le + Luther L. Holden 
A cite. Comey Cousin—Ilustrated + Kathleen L. Greig 
The Mazamas—Illustrated + «+ «+  WillLG, Steel 
4 When Mother Goes Away—Poem . a= 6 ee Cone 
A Litde Bit of Holland—Illustrated . . harles B. Wells 
The Romance of Reality—Iilustrated .  . aed W. Guthrie 
Samoaand Tutuila—Illustrated . . . ichael White 
bs ree Mexican Marin B. Fen 
ara in here =e Orrin E. Dunlap 
tie by Pe ee William J. Lampton 
ort Re . . . 
The Coamedeunce White House. + «+ Herbert Broke 
The Alamo John K. Le Baron 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, « or 50 CENTS A YEAR 
Can be had of newsdealers or by addressing 
— H. Danrets, Publisher 
Grand Central Station, New York 











The Maximum of Effect 
The Minimum of Effort 


GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 


This novel preparation cleans 
as well as polities Does fot 
cake or fill up even the 
minutest interstices of orna- 
mental work. Contains no 
deleterious ingredients and is 
most economical in use. 

Price 25 cents a package 


If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
in stamps for trial. package to 


The Gorham Co 


Broadway & 19th Street, New York 
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Books Received 


’ ART AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
Gallatin pan E.), Aubrey Beardsley’s Drawings. Wienes. 


$s. 

Fitegerald (Edward), Variorum and Definitive Edition 
of the Poetical and Prose ‘Writings. Vol. VII. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 


Baldwin (Ernest H., Ph.D.), Joseph Galloway the 
Loyalist Politician. 
Bryce Us Cineeee, Studies in Contemporary Biography. 
acm 
pay roe he CWilliam Ellery), Thoreau, the Poet-Naturalist. 


Cheney (C. emma), Mistress Alice Jocelyn—Her Letters. 
Blue Sky Press. $1.00 
Conover (Charlotte Reeve), Concerning the Forefathers. 
eing a Memoir with Personal Narrative and Letters 
of two Pioneers, Colonel Robert Patterson and 
Colonel John Johnson. Winthrop Press. 
Curtis (William Eleroy), The True Abraham Lincoln. 
Lippincott. $2.00. 
. Darwin (Francis) and Seward (A. C.), More Letters of 
Charles Darwin. 2 vols. Appleton. $5 00. 
Dobell — Sidelights on Charles: Lamb. Scrib- 
ner. $2.00. 
ee (James A), The Life and Letters of Edgar 
oe. 2vols. Crowell & Co. $2.50. 
Holro ~ 9 (Charies), Michael Angee Buonarroti, with 
ranslations of the Life of the Master by His Scholar, 
Ascanio Condivi, and three Dialogues from the 
Portuguese by Francisco DOllanda  Scribners. 


$2.00. 

Lang (Andrew), Prince Charles Edward Stuart. Long- 
mans. $2.25 

Raleigh (Waiter), ‘Wordsworth. Longmans. 

—Belles Lettres 

Richards (Bernard G Pg Discourses of Keidansky. Scott- 

aw Co. $1.2 

—Miscellaneous 

Schierbrand (Wolf von), The Kaiser’s Speeches. Har- 
per. $2.50. 


FICTION 
A.C. M., The Reflections of a Lonely Man. McClurg. 


1.00. 
Ade (George), People You Know. Russell. 
Anonymous, Elizabeth’s Children. Lane. $1.50. 
Anonymous, People of the Whirl 1. Macmillan. 
Bacheller (Irving), Darrel of the Blessed Isles. Lothrop. 
Barbour (A. Maynard), At the Time Appointed. Lip- 
pincott. I 
Barnes (Anna M. 5 and Griggs (W. C., M.D.), The Red 
iriok and Shan Folk-Lore Stories. American 
Baptist Pub. Soc. 75 cents. 
(Amelia E.), Thyra Varrick. J. F. Taylor & Co. 
(John D.), A Daughter of Thespis. Page. $1.50. 
ate Angelo the Musician: Wiener. 
(H ommy Wideawake. Lane. 
2 Wee Macgreegor. Harper. $1.00. 
. K.), Bayard’s Courier. ogy =e $1.50. 
B: K.), Old Squire. «Macmillan. $1. 
(Lillian W.), The ory of an East Side Family. 
Mead & Co. 1.50 
Boldrewood (Rolf), The Ghost Camp. Macmillan. $1.50 
Boult (Katharine F ), Heroes of the Norselands. Mac- 
millan. 50 cents. 
Brady Oras Townsend), The ae. Harper. $1.50. 
pariey ( mes), Evelina, or the History of a Young 
y’s ——— into the World. 2 vols. Mac- 
ie 50 cent: 
Daskam Clgsephine), Middle Aged Love Stories. Scrib- 
ner. 
Dawson (A. Bs Hidden Manna. Barnes. $1.50 
Dye (Eva Emery), The Conquest. McClure. ak: 50. 
Emery (Clay), Cap’n Titus. pPoutietey, Fea & Co. 
ade * (Josiah), - bag, of Ruderick Clowd. Dodd, 


ead & 

Foster (Mabel G. * The Heart of the Doctor. Houghton, 
Mifflin & $1. 

ow v8 (Mary C. ), A Son of Destiny. Federal Book Co. 


1.50. 

Friedman c K.), The Autobiography of a Beggar. 
Small, (iene 0. 

eg ley), Ronald Carnaquay. Macmillan. 


Greaves (Richard), Brewster’s Millions. Stone. $1.50. 
Hardy (Arthur Speuernen. His Daughter First. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
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Generalities are not Convincing! 


THE ABSOLUTE WORTH OF THE 


FOX TYPEWRITER 


IS WHAT MAKES IT PRE-EMINENT. 

COMPARE the touch of ‘‘ THE FOX” with 
other machines. 

COMPARE the adjustable typebar hanger, 
insurin ro | ee alignment always, with others. 

‘ARE the automatic ribbon movement, 
the speed escapement, the ball bearing carriage, 
the key dip, the line lock. 

Comparison beside any other Typewriter will 
show why so many large users are displacing all 
other typewriters with ‘* The Fox ”’ ; the reason 
is evident, the Fox is a superior machine. We 
want you to examine the Fox. Our free trial plan 
enables any responsible firm or person to try it for 
ten days. Let us send a machine to you for 
comparison and trial. Catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 
620 Front St. Grand Rapids, Mich, 














































Under this Cover 
OUR is the 


FREE 
CATA 


WILL 
RAISE 


B THIS 


COVER 


on the Williams than on any other 


SPECIAL PRICE tccye*ict ts 


WILLIAMS TY CO., ,. Conn. 
LONDON, 104 Newgate St, 310 Broadway, york, 
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Books Received— Continued. 
arrod (ee tg tee aia sae & Co. $1.50. 
5° cents. 
Trent’s . Trae and PBrets Stories 
ton, Mi & Co 


Hough- 
Henniker (Florence), ‘ MLA Lane 
Higginson (gies Maceline st Ont West. Macmillan. 


H E. . " 7 Hero. Scribner. $1.25. 

ie ng (EN Goin of Rdward VIL A’ Detective 
babak ni am. $1.00 

Irving (V oC Washiagten), Bittebcidee Hall. Vol. II. Put- 


Jeckson son (Wilfrid S.), Nine Points of the Law. Lane. 
enton ( —— What Manner of Man. Bowen-Merrill 


pe (Ma' 
Harte (Bon) 


Liljencrants Ottilie A.), The Ward of King Canute. 
McClurg. $1.50. 

ine ee, a Master of Appleby. Bowen- 
errill 


$x. 
Mac Grath (Harold), The Grey Cloak. _Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Mackie tag 3 radford ), The Voice in the Desert. 
McClure, ae & Co. 
eg Fama untly), Marjorie. Russell. 


eek ( Confessions of a Chorus Girl. Grafton 
east (Philip Verrill), The Inevitable. Lippincott. 


$1. 
= CAlice Duer), The Modern Obstacle. Scribner. 


Moore at a The Untilled Field. [evinces 
to gy: P. ‘, 


le $x. 
Pa bors (Georgia Wood) Roman Biznet. Houghton, 


$1.50. 
_ Conquering of Kate. Doubleday, 


ifflin 

Perea XS ge So the ‘Mountain Division. Eaton & 

Paterson r(Actha), The King’s Agent. Appleton. $1.50. 
Botolph 


es (M. = The Lighted Taper. 
. $1 
Paves ie nage ay de Farquhar, The Triumph of Life. 
Poe (Edgar. ‘Allan) Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, 
with other Stories. Scribner. $1.25 
Rose (Viola), The Joyous Heart. McClure, Phillips 


Rowlands (E. A.), Love and Louisa. Lippincott. A 50 
Ruger eG White), Constance d’Broglie. Abbey Press. 


$1. 

Ruskin G ohn), The King of the Golden abel or, The 
Black Brothers. Rand, McNally & Co 

ees (Una L.), The The” Success of Mark Wyngate. 


. Stee: (Robert Netion) The. “Mystery of Murray 


aS. ‘Jo Fehon A. ), 7.5 of f Gea. Appleton. $1.50. 


Seven (Burton peers The Heritage. Houghton, 
n " 
Tempest Herminie sphere S O’Gill and the Good Peo- 


Thackeetéy ro Mokepencs), The Yello = 
Layo ete. siadited by Walter Jerrold. 


Th 3c (Prancis Newton), The Spoils of Empire. Little, 
rown 

Toe Leo), Players Edition. Dodd, 
e . $1.50. 

Treas eer > Mr. Claghorn’s Daughter. - Ogilvie Pub. 
. _ $1.00. 

be (Annie Elliot), Life’s Common Way. Barnes. 

WaenceS moni % S.) —_ n Simeon’s Store. Houghton, 

Webster CH chi Drake, Capt: f Indust: 

enry ) r ptain of Industry. 

Weyman man (Stanley | iS, In King’s Byways. Longmans, 

wots 8 H. » Barbara, A Woman of the West. 
Litt. Co. $1.50. 

Wilson (A. F.), The gm of Seis. Little, Brown & Co. 

Wi loos (William R. A.), A Rose of Normandy. Little, 

Yoxail CU. + M. Co." tise Phe Rommany Stone. Longmans, 

Zack, The Roman Rood Scribner. 


Resurrection. 


$1.50. 


HISTORY 
Bell (John T.), Civil War Stories. Whitaker & Ray Co. 
1.00. 
Carpenter (Edmund J:), The American Advance. Lane. 
2.50. 
Curtis (William Bleroy), The Turk and His Lost Provin- 


England 
CoNsERYATOR 


BOSTON, MASS. 


In a Conservatory building erected for its 
exclusive use and surpassing in size, gran- 
deur and equipment any institution of the 
kind in the world, the New England Con- 
servatory of Music presents advantages un- 
paralleled in this country or abroad. 

The scope of its courses is such that no 
limitations are set upon the student’s am- 
bitions, 


Every department under a master. 


Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and Vocal Music courses are supple- 
mented by such other branches, as, History 
of Music, Theory, Language, Diction, Piano 
and Organ Tuning, Choir Training, Musical 
Journalism. Department of Elocution and 
Oratory affiliated with Emerson College. 


The Concerts, Recitals and daily associa- 
tions are in themselves worth more to the 
student than the cost of tuition. 

Graduates are eagerly sought as teachers. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
All particulars and year-book will be sent on application, 











The Berkeley Hotel 


Berkeley and Boylston Sts. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SSESSES many attractions for travelers who 
appreciate refinement in a stopping-place. 
Particular attention paid to sanitation and ven- 
tilation. Long Distance Telephone in each room. 
The Berkeley is but three blocks from the, Back 
Bay Stations and only ten minutes’ ride from the 
B. & M. R. R. Copley Square and the public 
gardens are only one block distant. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK, Proprietor 











Conducted on European and American Plans 
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Books Reviewed—Continued. 


Ellis (Edward S.), Historical Readings Derive pa 
Assericas Patriotism. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


McCaleb { (Walter Flavius), The Aaron Burr Conspiracy. 
Dodd, Mead . $2.50. ; 
Todd (Charles Burr), The Real Benedict Arnold. Barnes. 
-20. 
Whitcomb (Merrick), History of Modern Europe. Ap- 
pleton. $1.10. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Acheson (Arthur), Shakespeare and the Rival Poet. 
ne. 
Bigs (John), The Conquest of the Air. Wessels. 


Seok (Rev, Louis Albert), On the Trail of Moses. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 


I.2 
Benson (Louis F.), — of Pamiliar Hymns. West- - 


, ae Press. 
ll (Dr. hy Trusted), “The Worth of Words. The 
Grafton Press. $1. 
Bellairs (Edgar G.), As it ‘Ts in the Philippines. Lewis, 
Scribner & Co. ° $1.0 
Bellot Ging H. L.), The Inner and Middle Temple 
Boas and Historic Associations. ott 


Bolton (Charles ‘Keun. The Private Soldier under 
ashington. Scribner. $1.25 
Buck Sines) Boys’ Self- asuias Clubs. Mac- 


millan. 
Campbell (Alexander Colin), Insurance and Crime. Put- 


Carpenter ( (George R.), Baker cerenies T.), Scott (Fred 
N.), The Teaching of Englis! ——- 

Carruth (Frances Weston), hi mbles in and 
about Boston. McClure, Phillips & Co. $2.00. 

Corbin Gehn), A New Portrait of Shakespeare. Lane. 

Cornaro (Louis), The Art of. Living Long. Wm. F. 


Ay 
Coubertin (Pierre De), La Chronique de France 
Doolittle (Charles L.), Results of Observation with the 
denita a anes of oe Flower Astronomical Ob- 


Eliot (Charles Ww. PD ). ore Monee for the Public Schools. 
‘0. + 00. 
Ely Raced dar "i The e or; City. Crowell. 60 cents. 
Fletcher (W. I.), Bowker (R. tg Annual Literary Index, 
1902. Publishers’ 
Forty-Fourth Annual Renae ew) the Superintendent of 
nsurance of the State of New York. J. B. Lyon Co 
Gilman (Daniel Coit), Peck (Harry Thneeson), Colby 
(Frank Moore), The New International fn. 
ia, Vols. VIII. and IX. % 
th (J. P. Crozer), The Care of the Baby. Saunders. 


$1.50. : 
Gorton saeet pitys, M.D.), Ethics, Civil and Political. 


Put: $1. 
Haskins “Charles “Waldo), Howe to Keep Household 
Accounts. 


a (James vo Best” Pike, Perch, and Others. 
Hodder (Alfred), * A. Fight for the City. Macmillan 


Fie@ioan ‘(Frank Sargent), Psychology and Common 
ife. oy 5 $x. St,30. 
ss (R. E.), Thi aking of Citizens. Scribner. 
Lantanens (Albert), Musical aceon, pleton. $2.00. 
Lemon (Don) Compiled by, A Book see Facts. 
aes a Henry Williams. New Amsterdam Book 
cents. 


Co. 
Lloyd Chaar Demarest A Respene without Strik 
aay | Baye & i *: ry ow tikes. 
Long (William Ae ), Wood Folk. ‘at School. Ginn. 
McCutcheon (John T.), Cartoons. McC 
Meade aware Sherwood), Trust Finance. Appleton. 
ites (2 (iustace), Racquets, Tennis, and Squash. Apple- 
~*- (Albert s ), Mind Power and Privileges. Crowell. 
Peat (= *Cificmas Eeon), A Captured Santa Claus. Scrib- 
nts. 
Wilson (H. 3 Dicaranick and Jewelry. Applet $ 
Woods (Robert A., editor), Kensticate in "hace 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ” $1. 50. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 


Austrian (Delia), Love So: Conkey Co. 
Bintaoe (Charles G.), A ‘A Dut | % y,29. 


of Song. Lord. ‘50 cents. 
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Bureaus of the 





New York Central Lines 





Each city ticket office of the New York 
Central, Boston & Albany, Michigan Cen- 
tral, Lake Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie, and Lake Erie & Western Railroads in 
the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Worcester, Springfield, Albany, Utica, Mon- 
treal, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Ni 
Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Columbus, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago, Denver, San 
Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, and Dallas, 
Texas, is an information bureau where de- 
sired information regarding rates, time of 
trains, character of resorts, hotel accommo- 
dations, and a thousand and one other thin: 
the intending traveller wants to know will 
be freely given to all callers. 


A copy of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue of our 
Four-Track Series sent free on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Drexel & Co. 
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Morgan, Harjes & Co. 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC and FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft, Securities 
bought and sold on commission, Interest allowed 
on Deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 





ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CQ, 
No. 22 Old Broad St., London 
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Edmund Clarence Stedman’s and T. L. Stedman’s : 
SOMPLETE. POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE EYS 
Advises how to See eee ean wy F6: Rear ITTLE JOURN d 
‘arite avert every mami: edit it repeatedly from cover to cove: to lake ROSOStF an 
7 Country Gentigman,” atbanye WY. ee mountain homes will be more 

In One Voi. full leather, $1.25 postpaid. Published by , 
WILLIAM R.'SENKINS popular this summer than ever. 
351 and 853 Sixth Avenue New York a cs ae 
D Instruction by mail in literary Many have already arrang 
0 composition, their summer tours via the 
Courses suited to all needs. . 
You 5 ee criticism, and sale 


n or circu Chicago, 
Write ? Sn oy et Suna Milwaukee & St. Paul 


26 West 33d St. (Opp. Waldorf-Astoria), N. Y. Cc. 





SIMMIE’S y Railway 
Antony and Hero—Fishing for Fame 
2 ee Maine and many more are going to do 
War as foal to uel to ths pation fire, 9s likewise. Booklets that will 
And, as they o'er this broad land, told and retold 1 : 
~ husky voics Soles, they aa més "ny tong EE help you to plan your oe 
Price, $2.00, in one volume. trip have just been published, 


PF. SIMON, Publisher, 473 State St., New Haven, Ct. 





and will be sent on receipt of 











CURIOUS AND RARE ; 
BOOK CATALOGUE PREE postage, as follows: 
Second-Hand Bookseller cal Printseller, “Colorado-California,” six cents. 
eee eeren: Seen “In Lakeland” and “Summer 








Homes,” six cents. 


Soman <a “Lakes Okoboji and Spirit Lake,” 
7 four cents. 


F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 
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Pencils without break- 

LAST. ROUND H ve AND BONNETS and ing eve oothest last 
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178 al Pi Fifth prone. Py hanes 181 mention “ The Critic,’ and send 16 cents in stamps for 


y, near Cortlan Sirect: and 2 and and 54 samples worth double the money. 
Z JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 



















F.. with ugly posts that are used but once a week. 

“wwe - Lhey can be folded up and put away till next 
wash day. Set in sockets sunk in ground. Hold 
from 100 to 150 ft. of line. Department and hard- 
ware stores sell them. Saxn bon. Catiton W 


Hill Dryer Company, Worcester, Mass. 
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ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL 22, 


Healthfully located. Faces Rogers Fort Hill 
Park. Beautiful unds devoted to out- 
door sports. Golf, Tennis, Basket Ball, Field 
Hockey. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, Wells and Mt. Holyoke. Each 
pupil a subject of 1 care, infi 

and instruction. For catalogue address 
MRS, E, P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin. 

Lowell, Mass. 





























Mrs. Delafield and*Mrs. Colvin’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
_ _ Successors to Miss Heloise E. H % 

An institution of the highest scholarship 
Offering exceptional surroundings and relationships to those 
who value them at an increased cost. Only thirty pupils 
with eleven teachers secures the most careful personal super- 

vision. No pupil received without a personal interview. 


Terms, $1,250 a oo 
25 and 46 Chestnut Street, Boston 


Riverside School for Girls 


312-315 Riversipe Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Ideal location, exceptional advantages for those who value 
high standards of scholarship and exclusive home ier 
for their daughters. Music, art, and the languages especially 
emphasized. Travel classes. 
Mrs. EpitH Leira Cooper HarTMAN. 


The Horace Mann Schools 


of the Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Kindergarten, Elementary, and High School. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO COLLEGE PREPARATION 


A larger staff of teachers and more complete equipment for the 
coming year. Nearly all grades are full, and applications should 
be anc. I. promptly. Fall term will open Monday, September ast, 
Letters may be addressed to 

SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Superintendent. 


Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


_A-school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young women 
adding its specialty of H hold E i Boston Masters 
in Music and Art. Annex department of household practice a 
decided success. For catalogue, address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Divinity School 
of 
Harvard University 


Cambridge, Mass. 
































AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1903-04, Now Ready 
CE 


OOKS.—AIll Out-of-print Books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write me. I can get you any book ever 
published. - The most expert. bookfinder extant. lease state wants, 
and when in England call and inspect my 50,000 rare books. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham, England. 














“Stone Upon Stone’”’ 
Pai cals, the Rensiation oh ie seas, 
vative of 

education given to 







= 
School for Girls [*gbarbe2,*° 


t Special attention given to the acqu 
grace, dignity, pon Daher ng ene 
and manner. Certificate admits to lead! leges. 
Advanced courses in Art and Music. Full sqviores 
. 36th year, laws the 






. Year book with v 
Principal, Ossining-on-the-Hudsoa, N.Y. 


i Rye, New York, . 
Rye Seminary, For ' iculars address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE 

















ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Wellesley Hills, Mass. To get a 
comprehensive idea of the school, send for circular and hand- 
some booklet of views of picturesque ‘and _ historic sur- 
roundings. vk: G. R. WHITE, Principal. 








New Jersey, Summit. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL for Girls. 


An incorporated school. P for college. Strives to give 

the best training for body, mind and character. New gymnasium. 
Mrs. Sarah WoopMan Paut, nee 

President of Board of Directors, Hamitton W. Masts, LL.D. 





New Jersey, Pompton. 
An ideal home school for girls. 11th year. 
PAMLICO Beautiful country location near New York 
City. General and elective courses. Exceptional advantages in 
English, Music, and Art. All outdoor sports. For illustrated 
catalogue address Mrs, H. C. DeMiite, Principal, 


Miss Weeks @ Miss Lougee’s 


Select School For Young Ladies 
22 MARLBOROUGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Thorough instruction for a limited number of carefully chosen pu- 
pils. Strong faculty in the languages. Opens Oct. 1st. Catalogue. 


The Catharine Aiken School 
FOR GIRLS. Stamford, Conn. ’ Near New York 


General and college preparatory courses. Address 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. (Wellesley). 


Friends School. 


Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to all de- 
nominations. Endowed. 204 pupils enrolled, boys and girls. Id 
combination of school and home life. $350 a year. Neca 

Aucustine Jones, LL.B., Principal, Providence, R. I. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL ,m 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the parti 4 
of this school. If you wish to learn of them send for catalogue, 
‘Address Rev. Lorin Webster; M.A., Rector, Plymouth, N. A. 























OUR attention is asked to our 

excellent facilities for printing 
all classes of 

Books, Pamphlets, 
School Announcements, etc. 
and we are prepared to do the high- 
est grade of work at prices usually 
charged by others for much inferior 
printing. 
The HnicKerbockKer Press 
27 West. 23d Street, New York 
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‘Noteworthy Fiction 


Out-of-Door Books 
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The House Opposite 
A Mystery. By ELIzAsetH KENT. 


** Not an unnecessary word in the 
whole book, and the intricacies of the 
plot are worked out so skilfully that 
the reader will not guess the final 
dénouement until he reaches the last chapter.”"— 
Omaha World-Herald. 


Lavender and Old Lace 


By Myrt.e REED, author of ** Love Letters of a 
Musician,” efc. 12mo. (By mail, $1.65.) Vet, 
$1.50. 

** An exquisitely beautiful story—graceful, sweet, 
and refreshing.”—-Buffalo Express. 





In Piccadilly 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 1I2mo. 
Net, $1.00. 
**One of those showy, clever, dangerous books. 
The story is very, vety smart. It is full 
of thrilling pictures of the surface life of London, 
describing Piccadilly and Hyde Park.”"— Mew York 
Times. 


The Deeps of Deliverance 


By FREDERIK VAN EEDEN. 
Robinson. 


(By mail, $1.10.) 


Trans. by Margaret 
1z2mo. (By mail, $1.35.) Vet, $1.20 

**A masterly study of a woman’s nature.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 


The Poet and Penelope 


By L. Parry TruscoTT. 12mo, $1.00 nef. 


** Our appreciation and enjoyment are unbounded, 
Just as charming, just as dainty and grace- 
ful, ae full of the same indescribable charm as 


‘Monsieur Beaucaire’ and *‘ The Cardinal's Snuff- - 


Box.” "—Commercial Advertiser. 





By VIOLET JACOB. 17 a, 8120 








Field Book of American Wild 


Flowers 


By F. ScHUYLER MATHEWS. Long 16mo, more 
than 500 pp., 850 plants described, 350 illustra- 
tions, including 24 full-page colored plates; #e/, 
wis full flexible morocco, #et, $2.25. (Postage, 
Toc. 


Landscape Gardening 
Notes and Suggestions on Lawns and Lawn Plant- 
ing, Laying Out and Arrangement of Country 
Places, etc. By SAMUEL PARSONS, JR. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 8vo., $3.50. 
The Trees of Northeastern America 
The Vines of Northeastern America 
The Shrubs of Northeastern America 


By CHARLES S. NEWHALL. 3 vols., each 8vo, fully 
illustrated, $1.75. 


Lawns and Gardens 
How to Beautify the Home Lot, the Pleasure 
- Ground, and Garden. By N. JoNssEN-RosE. 
Large 8vo. With 172 plans and illustrations. 
$3.50. 
The Home Life of Wild Birds 


A New Method of the Study and Photography of 
Birds. By Francis Hopart HERRICK, of the 
Department of Biology, Adelbert College. 4to. 
With 141 original illustrations from nature by the 
author. Third edition. $2.50 met. (By mail, $2.75) 


Bird Studies 


By W. E. D. Scott. 4to. With 166 illustrations 
from original photographs. Ve/, $5.00. 


Our Insect Friends and Foes 
By BELLES. CRAGIN. 8vo, Fully illustrated, $1.75. 
Among the Moths and 
Butterflies 
By Jutta BaLtarD. 8vo. Fully illustrated, $1.75. 
Wild Flowers of the North- 
eastern States 


By ELLen MILLER and MARGARET C. WHITNEY. 
8vo. With 308 illustrations size of life.” Wet, $3.00 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK 
and LONDON 
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Political Parties and A Sketch of American Party History and of the Development 
Party Problems in and Operations of Party Machinery, together with a Con- 
the United States. sideration of Certain Party Problems in their Relation to 

Political Morality. By James ALBERT WoopsurRN, Professor 
of American History and Politics, Indiana University. 8°. Net, $2.00. 


‘* Political Parties’’ is a companion volume to ‘‘ The American Republic,”’ a 
recent book on American Politics by Professor Woodburn. In that work Professor 
Woodburn considered the structure of the State and National governments of the United 
States, and the relation of these governments to one another. In “* Political Parties,’’ 
the author makes a study of American political parties,—the political forces by which 
these governments are operated. 

Believing that ‘‘to study Politics in any serious sense is but to make a large use 
of History, to learn the lessons of experience for future guidance,’’ and believing also 
that ‘‘in all possible ways History should be used for political education and for the 
cultivation of the true political spirit that is so important in popular government,’’ Pro- 
fessor Woodburn emphasizes the relation of Politics to History. He devotes about one 
half of his volume to an historical sketch of the various American political parties from 
the Colonial and Revolutionary period down to the present time, and he shows us that } 
even party history is not entirely machine made. 

The second division of the book deals with party machinery and its workings,— 
especially with the National Convention and the Campaign. 

Professor Woodburn says that ‘‘ Education in Politics is not chiefly a question of 
knowledge: it is a question of character’’; and so in the third division, he lays -em- 
phasis on a second phase of Politics,—on the political morality of the State, and in 
presenting the ethical problems in party politics, he discusses such topics as ‘‘ Rings 
and Bosses,’’ ‘‘ The Spoils System,’’ ‘*‘ The Gerrymander,’’ and ‘*‘ Primary Election. 
Reforms.”’ 

This study of Politics, written by a man whose conviction is that ‘‘ whether looked 
to as a field of study or as a field of practical endeavor, Politics is a noble sphere of 
manly thought, energy, and enterprise,’’ will surely arouse greater interest in parties 
and party government, and serve as an introduction to subjects that touch vitally the 
political life and character of the people 
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The Great Siberian By MicHazL Myers SHOEMAKER, author of ‘‘ Islands of the 

Railway from St. Southern Seas,’’ ‘‘ Palacés and Prisons of Mary Queen of 

Petersburg to Pekin. Scots,’’ etc. 12°. With 30 Illustrations and a Map. By 
mail, $2.20; net, $2.00. 

Mr. Shoemaker is not only an experienced and observant traveller, but he has the 
happy faculty of being able so to describe what he has seen that his readers seem to } 
journey with him and to see with their own eyes what he has seen. And he sees just 
what is worth seeing. Mr. Shoemaker is no ordinary ‘‘globe-trotter’’ travelling in well- 
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Putnam’s Notes on New Books 


beaten tracks. His first book was descriptive of the islands of the Southern Pacific, Q 
and_this was followed by the record of a journey to ‘‘ Quaint Corners of Ancient Em- } 
pires,’’ dealing with such places as Southern India, Burma, and the Philippines. 
' In his new volume, Mr. Shoemaker describes his journey over that remarkable Q 
Russian enterprise, the Great Siberian Railway, which, traversing the plains of Russia, 
of Siberia, and of Manchuria, connects the Russian capital with the Eastern ports on 
the Pacific. Although still in its early days, this railway has begun a great work It is } 
stimulating international intercourse and commerce between the Far East and European & 
countries; it is helping to develop the great natural resources of Siberia,—resources Q 
compared with which those of the Transvaal are insignificant, and it is destined to be- } 
come a factor in the spread of civilization, education, and Christianity among the 
peoples along its path. But, as the author points out, no one hurries in Russia, the 
tide of progress advances slowly, and the shadow still rests upon the Land of Exile. 
One of the most interesting features of the journey was the passage of Lake Baikal 
—partly by steamer and partly by sleigh—and the great ‘‘ ice-breaker’’ cutting a path 
through the frozen waters of this vast fresh-water lake, The author looking back over & 
Siberia, from the borders of Manchuria, says: 





















‘* I shall always remember [Siberia] as two vast stretches of sadly silent country,—limitless steppes, } 
silent forests, dreary mountains, all leading up to that one great point of interest, that sea of ice,—frozen Q 
Baikal. Somewhat of the fascination which possesses Arctic explorers is understood by the winter passage Q 
of that lake, with its stretching snow fields, its black waters and fields of floating, plunging ice, and its } 
grand air.” 


Proceeding beyond Siberia, through Manchuria to Port Arthur, the real terminus Q 
of the great railroad was at last reached, three weeks after leaving St. Petersburg. 
From Port Arthur Mr. Shoemaker turned aside into Korea, thence into the Empire 
of the Celestials, and with sight-seeing in Pekin, completed his tour from the Russian 0 
to the Chinese capital. F 


The Anglo-Saxon By Joun R. Dos Passos, Member of the New York Bar, 0 
Century, and the Author of ‘‘ Stock-Brokers and Stock Exchanges,’’ ‘‘ The Inter- 


Unification of the State Commerce Act,’’ ‘‘Commercial Trusts,’ etc. 8°. Net 
English-Speaking 
Peo $2.25. 


In this book, Mr. Dos Passos advocates the union of all : 
the English-speaking peoples. The general subject of an 
alliance of some kind has already been largely discussed in both the United States and y 
England, but so far there has been no realization of this ideal beyond the formation of ny 
a few societies, whose aim has been to develop closer relations between the two peoples, } 
but whose success, unfortunately, has been most indifferent. n) 

Mr. Dos Passos emphasizes the dangerous conditions which prevail in Europe, and 
indeed all over the world. There are no more worlds to discover, and territorial absorp- 
tion by purchase or force of arms is the sole means by which the most powerful nations 
can add to their possessions. Owing to the advance in science, all nations are now } 
near neighbors; events move with lightning rapidity; no state secret is safe from the 
ubiquitous reporter, while each year sees an increase in armaments. : 

In view of these conditions, it is urged that an Anglo-Saxon alliance would be most 
beneficial in preserving the peace of the world. Such an alliance would be looked upon ¢ 
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with disfavor by foreign nations, and it would be urged that by means of such a union, 
undue power, working to their detriment, would be lodged in the hands of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. There is no validity in the objection:. power lodged in the proper hands 
hurts no one. Mistakes there may be here and there, but the course of this great race 
cannot be retarded. It must go on. It must move forward in its mission to spread 
Christianity and civilization everywhere, and to open up the undeveloped parts of the 
¢ world to the increasing demands of a liberally conducted commerce. 

Mr. Dos Passos’s book is not merely a sentimental dream. His premises are well 

founded and his scheme is well considered. 
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Christopher His Life, His Work, His Remains, as revealed by Original 
Columbus. Printed and Manuscript Records, Together with an Essay on 
Peter Martyr of Anghera and Bartolomé de las Casas, the First 
Historians of America. By JoHN Boyp TuHacuer, Author of ** The Continent of 
America,”’ ‘‘ The Cabotian Discovery,’’ etc. Three volumes, royal octavo, comprising 
together about 2000 pages. Containing some 300 Plates, which comprise Portraits, 
reproductions in facsimile of Manuscripts, Views, and Maps. Elaborately and compre- 
hensively indexed. Very handsomely printed and bound. Orders taken for complete 8 
sets only. Price per volume, $9.00 net. 
Collector's Edition, Three volumes bound in six, royal octavo, together with a 
Portfolio containing facsimiles of the rare books giving the earliest intelligence of the 


Voyages of Columbus. One hundred sets. 6 volumes, three-quarter levant, per 
volume, $15.00 net. - 


8 


This monumental history is a library of Columbian literature in itself. No single 
work of greater or even of equal importance has been published on this subject save the 
unconnected papers in the Raccolta issued by the Italian Government. 

No romance is more fascinating than the life of the Discoverer of the New World. 
Volume after volume has been published about Columbus, and yet the story of his 
remarkable life, the description of his strange personality, and the record of his great 
achievements must ever be new. It is impossible to lay too much stress upon the im- 
portance of the work of Columbus, There is, then, ever a raison @étre for a new work 
dealing with Columbus, and the deductions and observations of any learned and con- 
scientious historian cannot fail to add to the sum total of Columbian history and cannot 
fail to interest a large portion of the thinking and reading world. 

Mr. Thacher’s work needs no apology It is a highly creditable, thorough, pains- 
taking, and scholarly piece of original investigation and research. The biographies of 
Peter Martyr and Bartolomé de las Casas alone would justify the publication of the 
work, but these by no means exhaust its claims to the attention alike of the student and 
of the general reader who seeks romance. 

Space forbids any detailed analysis of this fascinating work. Suffice it to say that 
it represents the last word on many points at issue. Facsimiles of the precious original 
documents are given, together with transliterations of the old Spanish, and faithful yet 
eminently readable translations. So vividly are the details of the four voyages set forth 
that the reader seems to be a fellow-traveller with Columbus as he sails across the seas. 
In connection with the account of the First Voyage, the Spanish Yournal of Columbus, @ 
amplified by the corrections and additions found in the Hiéstorta of Las Casas, is for Q 
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the first time presented with a complete and accurate translation, this translation alone 
forming a valuable addition to Columbian literature. : 

The author presents Columbus in a twofold character, the one disclosing the 
corisummate seaman, the practical manager. of men and affairs; the other, the religious 
enthusiast, believing he has been selected by Providence for the purpose of effecting a 
great design,—the restoration to Christendom of the Holy Sepulchre,—and that with 
the accomplishment of this design would be ushered in the Millennium. The discovery 
of the New World was incidental to this larger purpose. It is this union of the practical 
with the mystical that furnishes the key to the character of Christopher Columbus. 

The work presents a wealth of illustration, not mere fanciful pictures, but illustra- 
tions designed to aid the reader to see, as it were, with contemporary eyes. There are 
over forty portraits from every source, facsimiles of manuscripts, views, and maps,—in 
short, as has before been said, the work is a veritable encyclopedia of Columbian 
literature. 
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Danish Life in By Jessie BrocHNnEr. No. 8 of ‘‘Our European Neighbours’’ 
Town and Country. = Series, edited by Witt1aM Harsutt Dawson. 12°. Illus- 
trated. Net, $1.20; by mail, $1.30. 


Danish Life in Town and Country has for its subject the smallest kingdom in 
Europe. The author tells us, however, that notwithstanding her size, ‘‘ Denmark may 
perhaps claim the right to hold her head higher than most other countries, for she has ( 
never been made subject to any foreign power, and her integrity has never been 
interfered with.”’ 

The Danes are compared with the English, with whom they have many traits of 
character in common—courage, perseverance, honesty, good common sense, an equable 
temperament, and a considerable amount of good nature and helpfulness; but they 
have not the push, alertness, and energy for which the English, and more especially 
the Americans, are famous. They are characterized rather by a certain plodding 
perseverance and deliberateness, which is thus expressed in one of their national 
sayings: ‘*‘ If we don’t get there to-day, we shall to-morrow.’’ Nevertheless the Danes 
are progressive, and there is much to commend in the life of these people. 

It is interesting to note that the freehold peasant farmers—of whom Denmark is 
very proud—are an important element in the Government; that they have made such 
great progress in all branches of agriculture that agriculturists from all countries visit 
Denmark to study Danish ‘methods; and that the present standing of these farmers is 
due largely to the fine rural high schools, whose elevating and inciting influence is felt 
throughout the land. 

Other signs of progressive movement (however slow) in Denmark are found in the 
fact that the- State takes an intense interest in all that pertains to the advancement of 
education, and that much is being done, through summer schools, special classes 
taught by travelling teachers, and technical schools and colleges, to prepare young men 
» and women for their vocations. 

But life in Denmark, as elsewhere, is many-sided, and Danish Life treats of the 
Government, the Army and Navy, the Press, Danish art, literature, music, and drama; 
the life of royalty and of the people i: portrayed; special customs of old-time Denmark 
and of the present day are described; and even the traditions of Shakespeare’s wonderful 
creation—Hamlet, the Danish Prince— are not forgotten. ; 

The life of Denmark, as revealed in this latest volume of ‘‘Our European Neigh- 
bours’’ Series, shows that its interest and importance are not to be judged by the area 
of the country. 
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NEW IDEAS - 
WANTED | 








We want the co-operation of THe Critic readers. We want them so tell us 
what they like in THE Critic, and, with equal frankness, to tell us what they do not 
like. If two heads are better than one, as the old saying is, ten thousand heads 
should be better than two. We want not only ten thousand but twenty thousand of 
our readers, and as many more as will, to give us the benefit of their suggestions. 

There is nothing like new ideas in literary as well as commercial. enterprises, 
and no one realizes this more than the editor and publishers of THe Critic. 

We do not propose to ask our readers for anything so valuable as their 
co-operation without to some extent returning the favor therefore— 

To any reader of THE Critic —not necessarily a subscriber — we will give 

prizes in books for the best answers to the following questions : — 














What department of THE Critic,— Lounger, Reviews, Book Buyer’s Guide, 
Essays,— do you like best, and why ? 


2. Do you prefer illustrated or unillustrated articles ? 






3. Do you read book reviews, and if so do you prefer them signed or unsigned ? 





- 4. Which of the last six numbers of THe Critic do you like best, and why? 


5. Do you prefer long articles or short ? 






6. What magazines do you prefer to THE Critic, and why? 





7. Would you like Tue Critic to publish a serial story or short stories, or both, 


and what sort of fiction do you prefer—stories of adventure or stories 
of character ? 






8. What sort of art articles interest you the most, and why? 





Would you like a regular dramatic department, with illustrations from the 
current plays, or special articles on famous actors and plays, such as the 
‘one on Mme. Duse in the November number of Tue CRITIC, or that on 
Mrs, Fiske in the December number ? 







. 10. Would you-like Tue Critic to cover a wider field—to touch upon events of 
the day outside of its present line? 





II. If you were editor of THe Critic what changes would you make in its scope 
and character, if any, and why? 
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For letters containing the greatest number of valuable 





s stions we will give prizes as follows: 





1. WASHINGTON IRVING’S WORKS. <Xnzckerbocker Edition. 
40 volumes. Cloth, Illustrated. _Published at $50.00, 


2. THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S WORKS. Standard Library 
Edition. 8 volumes. Cloth. Gilt tops. Illustrated. 
Published at $20.00. 


3. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ito volumes. 
Cloth. Gilt top. Fully Illustrated with Photogravures, etc. 
Published at $15.00. 


4. OUR EUROPEAN NEIGHBOURS SERIES. 7 volumes. 
Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Published at $1.30 a volume, or 
for the set. $9.10. 


FRENCH LIFE DUTCH LIFE 
GERMAN LIFE SWISS LIFE 
RUSSIAN LIFE SPANISH LIFE 


ITALIAN LIFE 


Books to the value of $5.00, selected from the Putnam 
Catalogue. 





In addition to the general prizes, we will give to the writer of the 
best answer to any one question, fifteen volumes of The Ariel Booklet 
Series, the volumes to be selected by the winner of the prizes. THE 
ARIEL BooKLeT SERIES comprises 60 little classics in limp leather 


binding, published at 75 cts. a volume. 





Write on one side of the paper only, with typewriter tf posszble. 
This contest will be closed by July rst next. 





Address, THE EDITOR’S SANCTUM 


The Critic Company 
27-29 West Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK 
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Visiting Special designs in 
and MONOGRAMS 
Reception | Avoress, and 


Cards CIPHER DIES . 


Manhattan DAote 
Paper 


Superior to-any low-priced paper ever 


offered by us.’ Boxes contain 120 sheets 
and 125 envelopes. In two sizes only 


OCTAVO SIZE, 4} x 6}§ inches } $1 00 





DOUGLAS SIZE, 65 x 4} inches 
In either Linen Cream, Linen Azure, Satin Finish Stationery 


Cream, Vellum Finish Cream, Bond, White, 
. Azure, or Wedgwood Blue, and 
Scotch Granite. 


Putuam’s | 
Perfect Ink 


Writes Perfectly Black 








Lutuam’s Pure 
Linen Paper #utuam’s 
Superior to any Linen uichkher- 
Paper made bhocher 
Bellum 


Most Comfortable Surface 


for General Use. Neither 
too Rough nor too Smooth 





Putuam’s 


Ynicherbockher Pens 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons Shite iy dein ial 


New York London ee 
Lutuam’- § fety 
Stamp Gatet 


They Cannot. Stick 
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>OCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


A region of woodland and water; 2,000 feet above sea level 

in northeastern. Pennsylvania; dry. cool and invigorating; 

. Splendid roads; modern hotels. .A beautifully illustrated book 

ME) describing this region and containing a fascinating love story. 

entitled ‘ For Reasons of State,” sent om teceipt of 4 cents in postage 

stamps, Address TW. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 
toad, New Y "® *y, 
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ECONOMICAL 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Walter ‘Baker’ S 
Cocoa and Chocolate 


i, Because they yield the 
A MOST and BEST FOR 
> THE MONEY. 


They can be depended upon 
to produce uniform results. 
You don’t haveto experiment 
with them to find out what 
\ they will do, 
A book of Choice Recipes 
| (80 pages), sent free, will tell 
‘ys you how to use them to the 
chadswarx veStadvantage. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Estasiisusp 1720 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 

















Our endowment plan re- 


turns a man’s accumulatéd 
earnings to him just: at a j 
time in his life when he 
most needs money—when / 
his energies are waning. 
It is a good, wholesome, 
practical plan, and easy on 
the policy-holder, “Read 
_“ The Howand the Why” 
—free booklet.” ~ 


PENN MUTUAL: “LIFE, 


921-3-5 Chestnut ahs alee 
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